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Two Important Days in ‘'52.... 


AUGUST 18 and 19 


These are the days when progressive sheep producers will make their 
selections from the finest rams in the nation. All growers interested in 


producing top lamb and wool crops should hold these dates open for the 


dm NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


* 


OVER 1300 TOR RAMS 
ALL POPULAR BREEDS 


Under the Management of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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1952 Platform and Program 

Given top billing this month is the Platform and Program of the National Wool Growers Association as adopted 
by the 87th annual convention in Portland, Oregon, December 4-7, 1951. And rightfully so, for it directs the ac- 
tivities of the Association officers in behalf of the members during the coming year (page 5). The chairmen of 
the various committees were: General Resolutions, Honorable Dan Hughes, Colorado; Wool, Harold Josendal, 
Wyoming; Lamb, Wallace Ulmer, Montana; Forestry, Woodward Bohoskey, Washington; Public Lands, Don 
Clyde, Utah; Transportation, Joseph Russ,’ Jr., California; Predatory Animal, Andrew D. Little, Idaho. 


New Wool Ceiling Order 

The press on Sunday, January 6th, announced that Price Stabilizer M. V. DiSalle had signed the rollback orde 
on wool ceiling prices (page 58). The action was taken despite logical opposition from wool growers and manu- 
facturers, Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming and Secretary of Labor Tobin (page 24). From the scanty news avail- 
able as we go to press January 7th, it appears that the legal minimum ceiling (90 percent of the price paid to 
producers, by grade, on May 19, 1951) will be applied to wool. However, such ceilings are now considerably 
above the actual prices at which wools can be sold on the open market today. Also, according to the press report, 
the effective date of the order is within 60 to 90 days, which implies that even in the minds of the OPS there is 
no need for the rollback at this time. Consumers, on the other hand, may be misled into thinking that selling 
prices of clothes will be lowered by this order. 


Wool Support Level for 1952 

If a wool support program is necessary for 1952, it will be at the highest legal level, 90 percent of parity as of 
March 15, 1952. John A. Goe, head of the Wool Division of the Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, made this announcement at the National Wool Growers Convention (page 22). 


What’s New in Wool Research 

The fiber diameter is the most important factor in limiting the use of medium wool for fine fabrics, but aging 
and steaming may overcome this handicap. This is one of the conclusions reached in the wool research conducted 
at the Textile Research Institute at Princeton and the Forstmann Woolen Company at Passaic, New Jersey, re- 
vealed by Dr. Werner von Bergen, Director of Research at the Forstmann Woolen Company and one of this coun- 
try’s foremost textile scientists, at the National Convention. Other important angles of this project, which is 
sponsored by the American Wool Council, International Wool Secretariat and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are discussed in Dr. von Bergen’s important convention address (page 31.) 


Sheep Scabies and Its Treatment 

The most desirable time of the year to dip sheep for eradication of scabies is in the summer or early fall, but 
any itching or irritation on the sheep's skin at any time of the year warrants investigation, Dr. H. E. Kemper, of 
the Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, informed sheepmen at the 
Portland convention. Proper methods of treating this disease where also covered by Dr. Kemper (page 89). 


G. N. Winder Honored 

G. N. Winder, Past President of the National Wool Growers Association, is the Record Stockman’s choice for 
the “Man of the Year in Livestock”—a choice sheepmen everywhere will recognize as fully merited. Incidentally, 
Mr. Winder is the first primary sheepman ever to win this award (page 20). 


President Steiwer’s Address 

“Don’t leave us in the strait jacket of controls—give us a chance for expansion and profit and we will show 
the needed increased production in lambs and wool,” President W. H. Steiwer asserted in his address at the Na- 
tional Convention. He ventured to predict that the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s estimate on January 1, 1952 
would show an increase in stock sheep numbers of at least two million head, which would provide the nation 
with 15 to 20 million additional pounds of wool and eventually increase the meat supply by 40 million pounds. 
Most of the predicted increase, he said, would be in ewe lambs which could go to breeding flocks or to feed lots 
and from there to market and Government policy of controls could largely determine which way they would go 
(page 18). 


Excellent Wool Promotion 
The very efficient and effective educational and promotional activities of the Wool Bureau, Inc., were the sub- 
ject of Mr. Harry J. Devereaux’s address before the 87th National Wool Growers Convention in Portland (p. 27). 
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tiona 
of a 
DON’T WAIT! NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGIONAL ae 
FORESTER lial 
Contact us early phys 
for your needs Donald E. Clark is the new regional . 
in 1952 forester for the Rocky Mountain Region ote 
of the U. S. Forest Service. His appoint- Ged 
WOOL ment, announced on November 21, 1951 ae 
by Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Forest Ser- colle 
e ° cole 

AND vice, became effective January 1, 1952. 


ship: 


“This Is The Type” of bucks we are producing. Clark, who succeeds Edward P. Cliff, ber wint 
Note the deep chest, smooth body, open face, and L AMB promoted from the position of assistant re- 


: ‘ ; ; 90iN 
fine long staple wool. gional forester in charge of operations in 


the California area. Previously- he had ie 

J0 ll N K Ml A l) \ k N R | M B () I | LL k T i A R Ml served in Forest Service posts in Wyoming “Sy 

> and Colorado national forests and in the mitt 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. western region as well as holding an ad- } 
“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” ministrative position in the western of- } ~ 


fice division of operations. 





Mr. Cliff, as announced last month, has 
been promoted to assistant chief in charge 





of National Forest Administration of the k 
| “ : r entire Forest Service. He succeeds C. M. non 
| Sold: Thompsan Ranch, Milan, Missouri Granger who retires on January 30th. non 
; chic 

All foundation stock must be sold, regardless of quality and price, FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE tur 


of 
Over 700 head of Columbia, Targhee and Rambouillet ewes and : rm 
rams bred by the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. A very serious outbreak of foot-and- i 


mouth disease has occurred in England. ap} 
Along with hundreds of Columbias sired by U. S. Government bred 


{ 

: ‘ | Ws: 
rams ... the highest priced breed of stud rams and ewes ever pur- In aye week in November many Onn anc 
chased from the U. S. Government by any one individual, from farms in 17 counties reported new cases. : 
which our foundation was laid. Within that week over 3,500 infested ani- me 
No better selection can be made than from the foundation laid by a wine slaughtered in en Bert to nant 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. the spread of the disease. England suf- | 


fered very heavy losses in 1942 from an 


We are offering approximately 2500 head of ewes, rams, and lambs of oteuth of Sathana Ghee. 


this high quality breeding: Columbias, Rambouillets, and Targhees. 


For further information: E. B. THOMPSON LIVESTOCK FARMING SHORT COURSE 
720 E. Big Bend 


Webster Groves, Mo. A four-week short course in Livestock 


Or: EVERETT VANNORASDEL, Thompson Ranch Manager, Farming will be offered at the P ennsylvania 

Milan, Missouri State College in February 1952. Subjects 
covered will include classroom and labora- 
tory instruction in the judging, feeding, 
| breeding, and management of beef cattle, 
sheep, swine, and’ work horses, and in dis- 














BONVUE RANCH COLUMBIA SHEEP ease prevention. Anyone 16 years of age 
HEREFORD CATTLE and The All-American Sheep for or older who has a good common school 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP All America education may apply for admission to this 
ove a she ~ For Replacement Ewes course. Farm experience is desirable but 4 
e * ~~ a "oo a Columbias are first choice. not me go cert naeg ee o 
ite t irect . : 
ingulry Playresing Columbie, Sheep Breeders Assn. of America write to elan eam, Uirector o ort Eye 














Courses, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


i’ fulns Pes ome uc « LOU Can Depend on 


nounced research fellowship awards for the 
school year running from July -1, 1952 
through June 30, 1953. The object of this 
project is to assist “in the training of addi- 


€ 
tional personnel for furthering the interests 
of agriculture, particularly the livestock 
L and poultry industries.” Awards will be 


made in the fields of (1) nutrition and 
physiology research as applied to dairy, 
wall poultry and animal husbandry and (2) 


ion research in transmissible diseases of live- 

stock and poultry. Any individual quali- a 
int- ‘ : - 

51 fied for graduate study in any land grant 


taal agricultural college or approved veterinary 
52 college is eligible. The research fellow- 
j ships amount to $1,560 annually, and the 












was : ge 

éd winners of awards may be eligible for ap- 
‘ pointments not to exceed terms of three 
in ee 

sill years. Application blanks for these fellow- 
in ship awards may be obtained by writing 

m the Ralston Purina Research Awards Com- 


wl mittee, c/o Mr. J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Burlap 


Company, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


of- 

has NEW ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BAE 
rge 

the Frederick V. Waugh, agricultural eco- 


M. nomist on the staff of the Council of Eco- A 
nomic Advisers, has been named assistaat ng us 


chief of the U. S. Department of Agricul- ° 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


filling the vacancy left by the retirement Burlap 
of Dr. O. C. Stine on August 30 after 37 Ww aterproof 


nd- years with the USDA. In announcing the 





nd. appointment, BAE Chief O. V. Wells said (Laminated-Textile) 

30 Waugh will be in charge of price, income 

— and marketing research and related serv- 

sni- ices activities. : 

alt Bemis Wool Bags are strong... 

ys THE COVER 

Rs Featuredonor they assure you full size and 
4 : 
} THe || ig cover oes seen 

se | WURDE AzOUOay ae the officers 
f the National . ; 
ofthe National weight ... they have the special 

ock Association, all 

nia reelected to serve ° 

cts during 1952. Bemis Roll Top Hems. 

ra- President Steiwer 

ng, resides in Fossil, 

tle Oregon; Mr. 

: an BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 

ae Utah; Mr. Ulmer, * ® 
in Mil Cj 

ool Montana; Mr. Reed, in rales Wye. ‘“‘“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 

this ming; and Mr. Willoughby, in San Angelo, 

but Texas. Executive Secretary J. M. Jones and Boise « Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo » Chicago « Denver 

on, Assistant Secretary Edwin E. Marsh, not Houston «+ Indianapolis - Kansas City +« Los Angeles 

ort shown in the picture, were also reappoint- Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia 


ed. The photogr aph was taken at the Port- Oklahoma City - Omaha « Phoenix « St. Louis - Seattle 
land convention by James H. Lienhard. San Francisco + Salt Lake City » Wichita 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


E tive C ite 


J. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 

Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 

David Little, Emmett, Idaho 

Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 

E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 

Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 

Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 





Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

John T. Williams, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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The National Association’s 1952 
Platform and Program 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
1. Price Controls 


In our present national emergency, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association stands ready to serve our nation. The measure of 
our service must be in our ability to produce. At the time of the 
second World War, the rapid decline in our industry began with 
the imposition of price controls and other restrictive’ programs 
and our recovery started only after these controls were eliminated. 

We again have price controls, quotas and regulations and 
must reaffirm our stand in this connection. 

We are unalterably opposed to price controls because past 
experience has shown they are not workable; that they actually 
retard production and that they cause maldistribution of supplies 
and black markets. 

Fundamentally it must be recognized that political freedom 
is based upon economic freedom; that price freedom is and must 
be the key or foundation to economic freedom. Based upon this 
premise we call upon our national representatives to reverse their 
stand on price control legislation and regulations, and to recog- 
nize true economic principles. The answer to excessive prices on 
any commodity is increased production of that commodity. 

Everyone must recognize that governmental extravagance 
and excessive spending must reduce the value of our dollar and 
that as the value of the dollar is reduced, inflation occurs. 


2. National Livestock and Meat Board and 
American Meat Institute 


The National Livestock and Meat Board and the American 
Meat Institute are doing an excellent work for the livestock in- 
dustry. Each member on these boards is entitled to the com- 
mendation and thanks of our Association and cvery member there- 
of. We take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation to 
the members of these organizations for the time and effort ex- 
pended on behalf of the livestock producers of our nation. 

We deplore the criticisms and insinuations and false state- 
ments made by the Office of Price Stabilization against all seg- 
ments of the livestock industry. The livestock and meat industry 
of the United States is working to make more meat available for 
consumers. Every effort of the Office of Price Stabilization tends 
to tear down the livestock and meat industry and make less meat 
available for consumers. 


3. Government Participation in Agriculture 


We oppose any and every attempt of Government officials 
to formulate or participate in the formation of any policy or pro- 
gram for agriculture. This should be the responsibility of ranchers 
and their own organizations. This applies to the Family Farm 
Policy Review being sponsored by the U.S.D.A. and backed by 
public officials whose compensation comes from the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 

Our organization has previously affirmed its opposition to the 
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Brannan Plan. The Family Farm Policy Review in our opinion 
is simply an attempt to impose the Brannan Plan upon American 
agriculture through another door and under another name. 


4. Federal Taxation 


Twenty-six States have taken action approving a resolution 
to place a ceiling on Federal taxation directed towards the worth- 
while objective of reducing the heavy burden of taxation that 
presses on every American. 


We strongly recommend that this movement be carried 
further and that our Federal Constitution be amended to limit the 
power of Federal Government to tax and, in particular, we recom- 
mend that no tax shall be placed on income, inheritance and gifts 
to exceed 25 percent during peacetime and that any additional 
taxation be limited strictly to necessary preparation for defense 
and carrying on war. 

The present exorbitant and confiscatory taxes take away from 
business, industry and individuals alike the major part of income 
and profits with the result that the profit incentive and our ability 
to maintain and improve industry are seriously curtailed. 


5. The National Livestock Tax Committee 


We highly commend the efforts of the National Livestock 
Tax Committee and recommend that the work of this committee 
be carried on. 


6. Labor 


We call attention to the fact that there is at the present time 
a tremendous shortage of agricultural labor, particularly ranch 
labor and sheepherders. We recommend that the problem of the 
Southwest in connection with the use of Mexican Nationals hereto- 
fore employed in the ranching industry be recognized, and further 
recommend that a sound and simple program be worked out to 
relieve the present situation. We endorse the program formulated 
and presented by the Texas Farm Bureau in this connection. 

We call upon officers of our Association to work out a pro- 
gram supplying labor for the sheep industry and to support the 


McCarran and Hunt bills in our National Congress so that we may 
obtain herders. 


7. Scabies 


We recognize the constant danger of scabies over the United 
States. We urge each State to make every effort to stamp out this 
parasite. In particular, we recommend that work started by the 
National Wool Growers Association at the Salt Lake meeting, May 
24, 1951, be diligently carried on; that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry continue its work and that we do all possible to assist. 


8. Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


We again commend the work of the Joint Mexico-United 
States Commission on foot-and-mouth disease and recommend that 
this work be carried on until the disease has been eradicated. 





9. Valley Authorities 


In public works we reaffirm our opposition to the infringe- 
ment of States rights by proposed Valley Authorities. We demand 
that public expenditures be held to a minimum until the threat of 
runaway inflation is behind us. We are opposed to the starting 
of any new Federal construction projects at the present time. 


10. Subsidies 


We recognize price controls are but one leg of a three-legged 
stool, the other two legs being quotas and subsidies. We are op- 
posed to all three legs of this stool and pledge our Association as 
being against price controls, production quotas and subsidies. We 
include in this resolution the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration payments as subsidies. We must recognize that if Gov- 
ernment subsidizes, it must control, and if we oppose controls we 
must oppose subsidies. 


The preservation of the free enterprise system is our ob- 
jective and we know that this cannot be achieved unless the so- 
cialistic trend predominant in our nation can be arrested; so we 
earnestly urge the utmost vigilance and effort from all groups and 
citizens to this end. No American should ask any governmental 
agency to do for him what he can do for himself. 


We affirm our belief in the principle that the greatest good 
for the greatest number can only come through maximum produc- 
tion, and maximum production can only be had under the profit 
and loss system; that the farther we travel the road of socialism, 
the less production is available. 


Free Enterprise System 


12. Reciprocal Trade 


The power of making reciprocal trade agreements is inherent- 
ly vested in Congress. We demand Congress regain its power and 
authority in this connection and that no such treaties be made 
except by action of our National Congress. 


In our opinion the “most-favored-nation” clause should be 
eliminated. 


13. Tariff 


For the protection of American industry, we believe a sound 
tariff policy must be followed by our Government. 


14. Dues Collection 


We wish to thank those wool firms and wool buyers who 
have cooperated in the dues deduction program for the various 
State associations which ultimately results in greater financial 
support for the National Wool Growers Association and the Amer- 
ican Wool Council. However, we realize the plan is not receiving 
the complete cooperation of all wool buyers and handlers and as 
this is jeopardizing the entire program, we again ask our officers 
to appoint a special committee for the express purpose of having 
a dues deduction clause included in the contract of all wool 
dealers operating in the United States. 


15. National Officers 


We commend the work done by our National officers during 
the past year and express our appreciation of their efforts. 
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16. Dean John A. Hill 


We can only reiterate the sentiments already expressed in 
our publication in memory of the wool growers’ most valued 
friend, Dean John A. Hill, who departed this life on May 10, | 
1951. He was Vice President and Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Wyoming. His achievements in be- 
half of the sheep industry are immeasurable. 





17. Convention Appreciation 


We express our appreciation to all who have contributed to 
the success of our present convention, sponsored by the States of 
Oregon and Washington. Names of those who have contributed 
their time and money to this wonderful convention are so numer- 
ous that we hesitate to name any individual, and this expression 
of appreciation is for all the individuals and business firms who 
have contributed to the success of this meeting. 


18. Special Commendation 


We expressly thank the Portland Chamber of Commerce for 
the work of Mr. McNeill and Miss Sullivan; the various Portland 
wool industries under the leadership of Mr. Clarence Bishop; the 
Portland Hotel Association and the special efforts of the manage- 
ment, staff and personnel of the Multnomah Hotel, and lastly the 
wonderful cooperation and financial assistance of the co-hosts, | 
members of the Oregon and Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciations. 


Also we wish to commend the Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Washougal Mills, and the Oregon Worsted Mills, for their efforts 
in furnishing the very interesting and educational exhibit in the 
lobby of the Multnomah Hotel. 


WOOL 


19. Price Controls 


— 


We are opposed to the proposed rollback of wool ceiling 
prices. As the present price of wool is over 40 percent below 
present ceilings, we feel that rollback is unwarranted, not justified 
and will adversely affect an already demoralized wool market. 


We urge decontrol for commodities such as wool. 





20. Wool Clothing For Armed Services | 

We urge that our historic policy—including the policy of : 
World War II—of using 100 percent wool in all worsted and : 
woolen fabrics for the Armed Services be continued. } 


We further believe that all Government contracts for woolen 
and worsted materials should read as follows: 


“All other factors being equal, preference must be given to 
bids submitted based on using wool of all domestic origin.” 


21. Federal Aid to Synthetic Plants 


We are opposed to subsidizing the synthetic fiber industry, 
either directly by appropriation or indirectly by tax benefits. 


22. Allocation 


We are opposed to any scheme of international allocation 





of wool, except in time of all-out war. 
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23. Uniform Contracts 


We urge that new uniform contracts covering the purchase 
of wool in the various areas be compiled with the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, the Western Wool Handlers Association, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation and other cooperative mar- 
keting organizations, the wool manufacturers, the Texas wool 


warehouses, the National Wool Growers Association and State. 


Wool Growers’ Associations participating, and that these new 
contracts be offered for the consideration of the various groups 
concerned. 


24. Wool Promotion Collections 


We wish to commend strongly those wool handling firms 
who have made the approved deductions from wool sale proceeds 
for wool promotion and publicity, and we recommend that wool 
handlers not now participating be asked to cooperate. 


25. Branch Status For Wool 


We recommend that the present Wool Division be given 
branch status in the Department of Agriculture and that all the 
research possible on wool be conducted, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Wool Advisory Committee. 


26. Core Testing 


We commend the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the State universities, and other agencies for their work in core 
testing. We feel that this work is of great benefit to the wool 
grower and we urge that research in core testing and retesting be 
continued. 


27. Commendation of Auxiliaries and Wool Bureau, Inc. 


We commend the Women’s Auxiliaries and the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., for their work in promoting the use of wool. The 
continued increase in interest and participation in the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest is a gratifying example of their 
efforts. As a promotion device, we urge the continued use of the 
wool and lamb stamp on all mail. We suggest that the wool trade 
be invited to participate in these projects. 


28. Shearing Schools 


We commend the universities and colleges and the Sunbeam 
Corporation for conducting successful shearing schools. 


29. Wool Futures 


We recommend that wool top futures trading be abandoned 
for the reason that top is a semi-manufactured article, and that 
grease wool futures trading be placed under the regulation of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 


LAMB 


30. Lamb Promotion 


We recommend that our National officers be instructed to 
take immediate steps to establish a vastly expanded long-range 
lamb promotion program. We urge that this should be attacked 
in the following ways: 
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a. By the appointment of a standing committee whose duty 
it shall be to represent this Association in the immediate con- 
sideration of those unusual problems which may arise from time 
to time in the movement and merchandising of our product over 
any part of this country, and to cooperate with similar committees 
from any other organizations similarly interested. 


b. By the collection of a fee of 2 cents per head for all 
feeder and fat lambs marketed during the year from all growers, 
whether members of this Association or not; this fund to be ear- 
marked for lamb promotion work to be carried on through the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board under the direction of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


c. By the immediate hiring of a full-time man who shall be 
instructed to collect our established lamb promotion funds over 
as wide an area as it is possible to do so in the 12 Western States 
served by the National Wool Growers Association. 


31. Slaughter Quotas 


Should legislation be introduced in the Congress of the 
United States to establish slaughter quotas, we charge the officers 
and Legislative Committee of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation to take such steps as may be necessary to oppose them 
vigorously because: 


a. They are a detriment to increased production, inasmuch 
as they are a means of breaking down the price at the market; 
and 


b. Slaughter limitations‘can be used as a threat when pur- 
chases of livestock are being made in the field. 


32. Lamb Grading 


Inasmuch as numerous complaints have been brought to our 
attention, we call upon our officers to demand that the United 
States Department of Agriculture instruct its meat graders to com- 
ply in practice with the published intent of present carcass grad- 
ing regulations. We demand that they stop any further down- 
grading of lamb. We demand this because, when price ceilings 
are tied to the action of Federal graders, serious losses result to 
growers whenever grading does not conform to published stand- 
ards. We call specific attention to the current discrimination 
against fed lambs because of alleged age characteristics, regard- 
less of their actual age and quality. 


33. Loss Prevention Program 


We urge the National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
to again actively pursue their educational program to reduce the 
tremendous annual loss to the livestock industry in death, cripples 
and bruises of market-bound stock. We commend this program 
and urge cooperation of all members, carriers, and packers in its 
continuance. We also ask that the officers of our Association call 
to the attention of the railroads the heavy losses which have been 
caused by increasing careless handling of livestock while in their 
hands. During this season there have been numerous cases where 
lambs have taken uncalled-for shrinks and besides have picked 
up serious diseases because they were crowded into unsanitary 
pens and not adequately watered and fed enroute. We strongly 
urge the railroads to take immediate remedial steps that will 
reduce these losses materially. 


. 
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34. Thanks to Lamb Fund Collectors 


We desire to express our sincere appreciation to all commis- 
sion firms, packers, independent buyers and any other agencies 
who have cooperated in the collection of 75 cents per car for lamb 
promotion during the past year, and we urge the continuance 
of this program on the basis outlined in Resolution No. 30-b. 


PUBLIC LANDS 
35. S$. 1149 


Joint Resolution of Forest and Public Lands Committees 


We are opposed to the passage of Senate Bill 1149 which em- 
bodies the Hoover Commission’s recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of the Department of Agriculture. Section 7 of this 
Act recommends the transfer of the Bureau of Land Management 
from the Department of Interior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We can see no value in any change in the present ad- 
ministration of Federal lands until there is established a basic 
Federal land policy. 


36. Trespass 


Joint Resolution of Forest and Public Lands Committees 


The Bureau of Land Management officials have the obliga- 
tion to prohibit the trespassing of livestock on the Federal range 
lands under their jurisdiction. In many instances permittees feel 
that graziers have become negligent in this respect. Therefore, 
we urge the Bureau of Land Management officials to be more 
diligent in preventing the trespassing by livestock on neighboring 


‘individual or group allotments, but in no instance should re- 


duction in permits or any other severe penalty be invoked against 
the offender before full consideration has been given the case by 
the local advisory board. 


37. Halogeton 


The livestock industry is greatly concerned by the rapid 
spread over our ranges of the poisonous plant, Halogeton. This 
annual has proven a deadly menace to livestock. 

We commend the United States Congress for the passage of 
H. R. 5215 which appropriated 2 million dollars to the Bureau 
of Land Management for Halogeton control and eradication. We 
realize additional funds will be required in the prosecution of 
this work. We hope Congress will continue to cooperate in this 
important program. 

Since positive methods of Halogeton control are still in the 
experimental stage, we recommend that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement cooperate fully with all livestock associations concerned 
with this problem and other State or Federal agencies which can 
give valuable help in setting up the most effective program to 
handle this poisonous plant. 


38. Stockmen’s Grazing Committee 


We endorse the work of the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee 
and wish to express our sincere appreciation for their untiring 
service. We recommend that the proposal now be submitted to 
the National Wool Growers Executive Committee and to the 
Executive Committees of the various State associations for their 
approval. The National Wool Growers Executive Committee shall 
then decide in cooperation with the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association when to introduce the proposal as a bill in the 
National Congress for enactment. 


FORESTRY 


39. Range Improvement vs. Reduction 


The carrying capacity of private lands has increased during 


the past 25 years, while constant reductions have been made in | 


numbers of livestock permitted to graze on National Forests. In 
lieu of a policy of continued grazing cuts, we ask the Forest 
Service to pursue vigorously a comprehensive program of brush 
burning, brush removal, reseeding and control of big game, to 
permit more grazing by livestock on National Forests, in the 


interest of production for the national economy. We commend the 


Range Research Department of the Forest Service and also the 
Soil Conservation Service for their experimental work with species 
of grasses and methods of increasing range forage resources on 


our western ranges. We ask for a continuation of these important 
studies. 


40. Removal of Restrictions on Improvement Fee Use 


The Granger-Thye Act provides that from the fees collected 
for grazing on the National Forests, 10 cents per cow month and 
2 cents per sheep month, be spent for range improvements. 

During the past year this appropriation has been so en- 
cumbered by conditional requirements of local funds to match the 
Federal monies that this appropriation has not been available for 
expenditure by the Forest Service. These improvements are 
urgently needed for proper maintenance and reseeding on our 
forest range lands. 

We, therefore, request the Congress to remove any and all 
conditional requirements which are restricting the proper use of 
these designated funds for range improvements as set forth in the 
law. Such funds should be available on receipt of payment and 
remain available until expended. 


41. Big Game Control 


We urge that the Forest Service recognize the serious prob- 
lem of the increase in numbers of big game and urge that every 
effort be made to control big game in areas closed to domestic 
livestock, in the interest of better range management. 


42. Cooperation Between Administrators and Permittees 


We urge that every effort be made by the administrators of 
our forest lands and livestock permittees to work in harmony and 
cooperate in every way towards a program of intelligent range 
management that will result in better utilization of our range 
forage and increased production of wool and meat during this 
national emergency. Full cooperation between forest officials and 
permittees will insure a continual annual production of our most 
valuable agricultural crop, GRASS. 


43. Clarification of Transfer Regulation 


We suggest clarification of Forest Service Circular G-335, 
which contains regulations relating to transfers by the Forest 
Service. 


TRANSPORTATION 
44. Freight Rate Increases 


We continue to oppose the granting to the railroads of any 
further rate increases on our products. The increases in the rates 
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on livestock since 1946 have been, and are self-defeating. In 
1950, the last full year for which data are available, the railroads 
of the nation under the increased rates obtained $19,000,000 
less revenue from the livestock traffic than they secured in 1946 
under the lower rates then in effect. 


45. Short-Haul Privileges 


We have long sought the privilege of routing shipments of 
livestock via the shortest practicable routes and at rates the same 
as the lowest rates maintained by the railroads over more cir- 
cuitous routes. The railroads in innumerable instances have re- 
fused to give us the privilege. 

We, therefore, petition the Congress to repeal the short-haul 
provision of Section 15(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
repeatedly recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since 1910. 


46. Loss and Damage 


Since our 86th annual convention last year, the railroads have 
continued to refuse to pay more than 50 percent of the full actual 
damage to livestock killed, injured or otherwise damaged in transit. 

We, therefore, continue to urge the Congress to amend Sec- 
tion 20(11) of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to make the 
carriers liable for court costs, including reasonable attorney's fee, 
in suits to recover the full actual loss, as now provided by Section 
16(2) of said Act respecting reparation. 


47. S. 1889 


We are unalterably opposed to S. 1889, introduced in the 
Senate of the United States on July 24, 1951, by request, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, as apparently the provisions thereof are contrary to the 
public interest. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to reject said bill and any 
legislation of like purport. 


48. Senate Report No. 1039 


The above-captioned document on its face purports to be 
Progress Report of the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce by its Domestic Land and Water Transportation 
Subcommittees pursuant to Senate Resolution 50 of the 81st Con- 
gress. However, the Foreword of said document, signed by Hon- 
orable Edwin C. Johnson, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, reads as follows: 

“The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
authorized with reservations the issuance of this progress report 
by Senator Bricker. It represents long and analytical study and 
lengthy hearings on the investigation of domestic land and water 
transportation conducted under Senate Resolution 50 by Francis 
]. Myers, Chairman of a Subcommittee of this Committee. 

“Upon the request of Senators Bricker and O’Conor, the in- 
formation developed so far is being made available in this progress 
report to the Senate and to the public. However, the conclusions 
and recommendations which are extremely controversial and 
which have been incorporated in this report represent the views 
of the authors and have neither been approved nor disapproved 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.” 

Said Report, if adopted by the Congress and enacted into 
law would, among other things the railroads have long urged, 
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(a) repeal the long-short-haul clause of Section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; (b) curtail sharply the scope of operations 
of motor carriers for hire of agricultural commodities, including 
livestock and wool, which are now exempt from the rates pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act and restrict the number 
of commodities subject to exemption at the present time; (c) 
restrict the scope of operations of contract carriers by motor ve- 
hicle and water to that of substitution for private carriers, and 
require contracts between shippers and contract carriers be sub- 
jected to regulation; (d) subject private carriers (farmers, live- 
stock producers and others) when transporting commodities 
handled by contract and common carriers to be regulated in strict 
accordance with the true nature of their operations, and (e) re- 
peal the present rate-making rule governing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in prescribing reasonable and otherwise law- 
ful rates. 

Careful analysis of the Report shows that it is not in the 
public interest but in the interest of the railroads alone. 

Said Report is dated October 19, 1951, at Washington, D. C., 
or the same time and place as the railroads’ petition in Ex Parte 
No. 175, for the full increases sought therein, and without limita- 
tion as to time. 

We, therefore, request the Congress to reject said Report 
by refusing to adopt it as their own. 


49. Sanitation Regulations 


We recommend that the National Wool Growers Association 
work for more uniformity among the States in the regulations per- 
taining to sanitation requirements on interstate shipments of 
livestock. We believe more uniformity in stich regulations would 
be beneficial to everybody concerned, the grower as well as the 
transportation agencies. 


50. Freight Cars 


Due to the great shortage of freight cars of all types, includ- 
ing livestock cars, we ask the Federal Government to allocate 
more steel to the railroads for the purpose of alleviating this 
shortage. We, as shippers of a perishable product, feel that the 
railroads should be given a priority on steel high enough to insure 
them of ample rolling stock to supply the service required to move 
livestock to market when it is ready and without undue delay. 

We ask our National officers to help by presenting to proper 


Government officials the need for necessary transportation equip- 
ment. 


51. Class Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Gommission, on its own motion, has 
inaugurated two investigations concerning the class rates within 
the Mountain-Pacific territory and interterritorially between said 
territory, on the one hand, and the entire area east thereof, on 


the other hand, in which the initial hearings will be held after 
May 1952. These proceedings are very important; the rates fixed 
therein will be used as a yardstick in making the commodity 
rates on dressed meats, livestock, wool and other commodities used 
in our industry. 

We urge each of the State Commissions in the Mountain- 
Pacific territory to continue their efforts to make full and complete 
record in these cases to the end that the rates prescribed therein 
will be no higher than those prescribed in the territory east of the 
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Rocky Mountains to become effective February 1, 1952. 
We further instruct our Executives and traffic representatives 
to cooperate and work with the State Commissions. 


52. Railway Labor Act 


The shipping public continues to suffer by being required 
to pay increased railroad rates, fares, and charges brought about 
by increases in wages of employees of the carriers granted at 
conferences in which the public has no voice. 

We, therefore, again earnestly request Congress to amend 
the present Railway Labor Act adequately to protect the public 
by giving it a voice in wage controversies under such Act. 


53. Posting Markets 

At our 86th annual convention we respectfully urged the rail- 
roads to name in their tariffs all points on their lines at which 
public stockyards are located. We note with pleasure that some 
progress along this line has been made during the past year. 
However, we further note that there are many additional yards 
which are eligible for posting. 

We, therefore, direct the officers of this Association to handle 
this subject vigorously with the proper authorities, so that all 
public stockyards will be posted as such, thereby relieving the 
producers from paying loading, unloading, and reloading charges 
on their livestock shipments moving from and to such public 


yards. 


54. Amending Section 25 of Interstate Commerce Act 


S. 238 and H. R. 378, now pending in the Congress, pro- 
pose to amend Section 25 of the Interstate Commerce Act by ex- 
tending the Commission’s jurisdiction to “include telegraph, tele- 
gram, radio, inductive, or other wayside and/or train communica- 
tions systems—and to establish rules, regulations with respect to 
operation of trains.” These bills are sponsored and supported by 
members of the transportation brotherhoods. While we recognize 
that it is right and proper that the Commission have the power 
to require the railroads to conduct their operations safely, we are 
convinced that these bills go entirely too far in the guise of safety 
and will, if enacted into law, usurp the managerial discretions of 
railroads to a large extent and give unnecessary employment to 
a greater number of persons, which is their real purpose. 

We ask Congress to disapprove legislation of this type. 


55. Cost Finding in Transportation 


It is highly essential that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion develop the cost of performing transportation in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory as it did in the territory east thereof. How- 
ever, with its limited personnel and the great amount of additional 
work saddled upon it by the Congress and the President as a 
result of the Korean War, it is problematical if the Commission 
will be able to do so. 

Therefore, we recommend that the Congress be requested to 
furnish the Commission adequate funds to enable it to discharge 
its work, so as to continue to protect the wool grower. 


56. Wool Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 28863 
granted substantial rate reductions in the eastbound trans-con- 
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tinental wool rates to Boston and other eastern cities, and no re- 
ductions were made on westbound interstate rates. 

A potential market for a large part of the wool produced 
in the Rocky Mountain and Intermountain area exists in the Pa- 
cific Coast area but the wool freight rates from this territory to 
those Pacific Coast cities are so high as to prohibit the western 
wool handlers from buying in this territory, and as a result the 
mills on the Pacific Coast are prohibited from purchasing wool 
in this area. 

Therefore, we requested that the Pacific Coast carriers make 
reductions in their westbound interstate wool freight rates from 
all points in the Rocky Mountain and Intermountain areas to the 
Pacific Coast so that the wool growers of this area may receive 
the full benefit of the Pacific Coast markets as an outlet for their 
wool. The original application was denied by the railroads but 
has recently been reopened. 

Should the carriers refuse to grant this request, then we 
direct the officials of this Association to consider the filing of a 
formal complaint to bring about this adjustment in rates. 


57. Administrative Practitioners Act 


S. 1944, S. 1928, H. R. 4446, and H. R. 8201, commonly 
referred to as the Administrative Practitioners Act, have for their 
ultimate purpose restricting to lawyers alone the right to practice 
before administrative agencies such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We feel that the purpose of these bills, which is to 
discipline certain practitioners of questionable ethics, can be ac- 
complished by the American Bar Association. 

We, therefore, oppose these bills and similar legislation as 


we feel that the good to be accomplished might be outweighed 
by the harm done. 


58. Traffic Services 


We commend the work and services performed by our traf- 
fic managers Chas. E. Blaine & Son and their staff in their at- 
tentive and energetic efforts in all transportation problems. This 
service, as provided, has benefited the entire wool producing 


industry. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


59. Losses By Predators Increasing 


Increasing losses by predators are reported from many areas 
in the Western States. We recommend that all methods of con- 
trol should be used to the fullest extent as the use of 1080 does 
not seem to be getting the results that it did when first used. 


60. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has demonstrated that 
effective control of the predator is possible if sufficient funds are 
available and complete coverage of breeding areas effected. 

Ranges are being constantly reinfested with coyotes and other 
predators from uncontrolled areas within National Parks and 
Monuments, and also, from areas withdrawn by the United States 
Government for defense and experimental use. 

We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association appoint a committee to attempt 
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a correlation of efforts between the Park Services and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to initiate a predatory animal control pro- 
gram within the boundaries of the National Parks, monuments 
and other withdrawal areas, and make provisions for a paid em- 
ployee if this committee so recommends. 


61. Appropriation For Fish and Wildlife Service 


We request the Congress to make available $986,509 for the 
1952-53 fiscal year to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
for the control of predatory animals and rodents. This wouid 
restore the appropriation to the same amount appropriated for 
the 1950-51 fiscal year. 


Money spent by the United States Government through the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in the control of predators is actually 
an investment ‘that makes a handsome return to the Government 


62. Cooperation 


We wish to extend our thanks and appreciation to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the State Fish and Game Departments and 
the Forest Service for their ever increasing cooperation in the 
predatory program. 

We ask these agencies to continue their cooperation for a 
better control program. We also ask each and every wool grower 
to cooperate to the fullest extent by reporting all losses by preda- 
tors to the Fish and Wildlife Service, and, also to each grazing 
service so that the losses may be included in their records. 


63. Distribution of Report 


We respectfully request that the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association be instructed to send a copy of this 
report to the Congressional delegates of the eleven Western States 





through income taxes. 


and Texas. 











AS unable to attend our meeting here 
this year but from what the neighbors 
say, Mr. Jerry Sotola held the audience 
spellbound for quite awhile, or one fellow 
said, “You could have heard a pin drop, 
the audience was so quiet.” 
In my opinion one of the most important 
things one can gain from a convention is 
an exchange of ideas with other ranchers. 





HAVE YOUR FREIGHT 
BILLS AUDITED 


Members of the National Wool 
Growers Association and its 12 af- 
filiated State organizations and mem- 
bers of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association have the privilege 
of having their freight bills audited 
by Charles E. Blaine and Son. If 
overcharges have been made, claims 
will be filed against the carrier at a 
cost of only 25 percent of the amount 
collected. The regular fee for this 
type of work is 50 percent of the 
collection. 

During the year 1951 overcharges 
amounting to $17,386 were collected 
by Charles E. Blaine and Son for 
livestock men, and at the end of the 
year claims involving $3,287.92 were 
pending. 
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Also, of course, there are the speakers who 
have a lot of valuable information. 

I would say too that a lot of the prob- 
lems of the wool growers get a very good 
chance to be batted around at a conven- 
tion. Sometimes when a group like that 
gets together some very good answers re- 
sult. 

Clarence E. Anderson 
Newell, South Dakota 


HE greatest values of a convention, I 

think, are: 

(1) It’s the best place for members of 
all parts of the country to get ac- 
quainted. 

(2) You learn the problems of your 
members from other parts of the 
country .-and you show them yours. 

(3) It makes the association stronger 
and unites it more. 


Angelo Theos 
Meeker, Colorado 


ROBABLY the campaign “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” is the most important. 
Also we must advertise our products in 
order to compete with substitutes that are 
now cutting in on woolen goods. We have 
been much too lax on this angle of the 
business, depending almost entirely upon 
the seller of the finished product to do our 
advertising. 
Ralph W. Chapman 
Winters, California 


What in Your Opinion is the 
Greatest Value of a Conven- 
tion? 


don’t know too much about the wool 

growers’ convention because I have not 
attended one of them yet. It seems that 
about the time that it takes place I have 
too much to do. But I think that it is a 
very good thing to have. I do think that 
the Forest Service is going too far by cut- 
ting the permits. The coyotes are on the 
increase again. Good sheepherders are 


hard to get. 
Leonard Oldroyd 
Fountain Green, Utah 





MORE FREIGHT RATE 
HEARINGS 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on December 7, 1951, reopened 
Ex Parte 175 to consider the rail- 
road’s request for another freight rate 
increase and set hearings commenc- 
ing January 14, 1952, in Washington, 
D.C. 

The railroads were granted a nine 
percent increase in freight rates in 
the East and six percent in the South 
and West on August 2, 1951, and 
are now asking that the full 15 per- 
cent increase which they originally 
asked for be granted on a coast-to- 
coast basis. 










































The National’s 87th Annual Convention 


HEN we told Manager Bass of the 
Hotel Multnomah that the 87th con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation was one of the best in our ex- 
perience, he said: “It’s because the hotel 
has a big lobby.” And the more we thought 
about it the more we realized he probably 
had something there. For every wool 
growers convention is divided into two 
parts: one held in the general assembly 
room where the scheduled program runs 
its course, and the other held by many 
small groups in an exchange of sheep facts 
and figures as found in their particular 
spot in the sun. And the larger the lobby 
is, the gerater number of these individual 
groups, and the more individual groups 
gathering in one place, the greater the 
friendliness and harmony — fundamental 
base for a good convention. 
The Multnomah Hotel certainly had a 
large lobby and certainly there were 





CONVENTION SETTING 


Picture, if you can, a full-size loom 
actually in operation in a hotel lobby 
and you have the unique setting of 
the 87th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
December 4 to 7, 1951 in Portland, 
Oregon. The lobby was that of the 
Hotel Multnomah, convention head- 
quarters. Previously woven lengths 
of the very beautiful soft-tone red 
and green plaid, 100 percent wool of 
course, that the loom was turning out 
were hung with a plain red fabric 
in fan-shaped drapes from the mez- 
zanine railing as a background for 
the mill equipment, along with tables 
of swatches of very elegant material 
put out by the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Washougal Mills and the Ore- 
gon Worsted Mills, sponsors of the 
excellent exhibit.* 

To add to the interest in the dis- 
play was the original painting of John 
Clymer on which the famous August 
4, 1951, Saturday Evening Post 
cover was based: “Oregon or Bust,” 
and which furnished the idea for con- 
vention publicity. 


Oregon Worsted Mills.—NWGA Photo 


crowds of people in it (with a registration 
of 875 or more, the 87th convention was 
the largest in recent years). So perhaps 
the size of the lobby does have a bearing 
on the success of the convention. 

But there are many other influencing 
factors. You cannot discount hospitality 
and that of the members of the Oregon 
and Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tions and their friends in allied industries 
was of the best. They had been working 
many months on the affair; committees 
were formed early and the results of their 
planning were seen on all sides, especially 
in the big social event of the gathering, 
the buffet dinner on the evening of the 
second convention day (Thursday, the 
6th). After the cocktail hour some thou- 
sand wool growers, their wives and friends, 
passed down great lengths of tables “groan- 
ing” with cold cuts of every type—lamb, 
beef, ham—turkey, chicken, planked sal- 
mon; salads of many kinds, relishes, breads 
—all flanked with gay floral decorations in 
Christmas colors and design and climaxed 
in a life-sized lamb carved in ice. Then 
when the crowd—and it was a crowd—had 
been fed, came the floor show with some 
five or six exceptional acts and still later 





*When this exhibit was set up in a down- 
town Portland store recently, we understand 
crowds blocked traffic watching the opera- 
tion of the loom. 
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The full-sized loom in the lobby of the Multnomah Hotel. When the convention wasn’t in 
session, the loom was operated to show one phase in the course of wool from the sheep's 
to man’s back. Exhibit was sponsored by Pendleton Woolen Mills, Washougal Mills and 


there was dancing—altogether a right royal 
affair. 

The presentation of the 26 State finalists 
in the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
test the evening of the 5th (covered 
separately) was another outstanding event, 
well handled. There were also several pri- 
vate parties that included practically all of 
the convention guests and added to the 
general harmony. 

Very definitely the hospitality of the 
convention hosts and hostesses had much 
to do with the success of the event. 

Then there was a convention program 
arranged by your National Association of- 
ficers. Of its merit we can only judge by 
assertions of individuals that it was “ex- 
ceptionally interesting and informative,” 
and by attendance at all sessions and the 
attention given to the various speakers. 

Soon after President Steiwer called the 
87th annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association to order at 9:30 
the morning of December 5th, it was a 
case of S.R.O.; more than the 875 register- 
ed must have been there and they stayed 
throughout the entire session; in fact, this 
characterized each session. In other words, 
there was less coming-in and going-out 
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RE-ELECTED: ALL OFFICERS 


The slate prepared by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, composed of one 
member from each of the State asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National 
Wool Growers Association represent- 
ed at the convention, and chair- 
manned by S. L. (Steve) Stumberg 
of Sanderson, Texas, reflected the 
confidence in, and appreciation of, 
the National Association leaders dur- 
ing the past year, by making no 
change in the set-up. And the con- 
vention approved their decision in a 
100 percent manner. 

Therefore, to serve you during 
1952 are: President, W. H. Steiwer, 
Fossil, Oregon; Vice Presidents, Ray 
W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas; 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming; 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana; 
John H.. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho; and Don Clyde,. Provo, Utah; 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. 
Jones, Salt Lake City, and Assistant 
Secretary, Edwin E. Marsh, Salt 
Lake City. 














during meetings than at most annual 
gatherings, which commends both the 
speakers and the audience. 

All, or at least a good part, of the con- 
vention addresses will be printed in the 
Wool Grower—this month those of Presi- 
dent Steiwer, Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Governor of Oregon, Mrs. John Will 
Vance, Auxiliary President, President Har- 
ry J. Devereaux of the American Wool 
Council and the reports of Secretary J. M. 
Jones and Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh. 
Also featured this month are the outstand- 
ing reports of Dr. Werner von Bergen on 
what is new in wool research and by Dr. 
H. E. Kemper on sheep scabies and its 
treatment. Vice President Reed’s response 
to the address of welcome is being held 
until next month. 

Covered next month will be the very in- 
teresting panel dscussion on Federal lands 
and their multiple uses, with C. M. 
Granger, Assistant Chief, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice; Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of 
Land Management; Dan Fulton, President, 
American Society of Range Management, 
and ElRoy Nelson, Director, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah and 
many sheepmen from the convention floor 
participating. Mr. Gerald E. Stanfield of 
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Oregon was chairman of this 
session. 

Miss Rita Campbell’s excellent talk on 
meat and its contribution to adequate nu- 
trition, and the symposium, “Around The 
World in 45 Minutes” which included 
“Things. Down Under” by G. N. Winder; 
“Vicuna in Peru” by Donald Ramstetter 
and “Sheep in the Old Country” by Jerry 
Sotola will come next month also. These 
were part of the Lamb Session over which 
S. E. Whitworth of Montana presided. 


An explanation of how the wool futures 
market functions was given by E. B. Keith, 
President, Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and of Walker & 
Co., Boston. He also took part in the 
informal debate on the resolution offered 
by the Wool Committee and finally ap- 
proved by the convention that requests the 
abandonment of the wool top futures trad- 
ing and the placing of the grease wool ex- 


general 


.change under the regulation of the Ex- 


change Commodity Authority. Honorary 
President Howard Vaughn was in the chair 
during the wool session of the convention. 

Two movies “Grassland Farming” and 
“Western Sheep” (a Union Pacific film) 
added interest and enjoyment to the con- 
vention program. 


The work of the various committees as 
approved by the convention is set up in 
full in this issue. Open sessions of each 
committee — general resolutions, wool, 
lamb, public lands, forestry, transportation 
and predatory animals — were held from 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. the opening day of the 
convention, Wednesday, December 5th, 
and then the delegated members of the 
committees met in executive session to 
write the reports that were presented for 
the consideration of the convention at vari- 
ous times. 


So, excellent speakers, generous hospi- 
tality, an enthusiastic crowd — and a big 
lobby — all combined to make the 87th, 
a convention of distinction. 


Increased Production 
Program 


ROGRESS in preparation of brochures 

showing necessary procedure on the 
part of the Government and _ individual 
growers to obtain increased production of 
wool and lamb that is so essential to the 
nation’s economy, was reported by Howard 
Doggett of Montana, who is chairman of 
the Special Committee on Increased Pro- 
duction appointed last August, at the final 
convention meeting of the Executive Com- 


mittee. The Committee, he said, consider- 
ed some of the general angles of problems 
in a September meeting and President F. 
E. Ackerman of the Wool Bureau, Inc., 
and Miss Ruth Jackendoff, the Bureau's 
statistician, had gone on from there in pre- 
paring a preliminary draft of a brochure. 
A vast arnount of work remains to be done, 
Mr. Doggett said. As a result of the Exe- 
cutive Committee’s deliberation of the sub- 
ject a resolution was passed providing 
limited funds to continue the increased 
production program. 





The original painting, “Oregon or Bust,” used 
as a Saturday Evening Post cover, was bor- 
rowed by the Pendleton Woolen Mills from 
the artist, John Clymer, for their beautiful 
and instructive manufacturing feature in the 
Multnomah Hotel Lobby during the National 
Convention.—_NWGA Photo 





Spinning wheel operated by Alice Kempin 
of Portland formed an interesting part of the 
Multnomah Lobby display. 
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The President’s Address © 


By W. H. STEIWER, Fossil, Oregon 


of wool and somewhere around a billion 
pounds of meat. 


[" is hard for me to consider the problems 
of the sheep industry of today without 
looking back to the mistakes and obstacles 
we have met in the past. Except that we 
at least hoped that we were not in the*be- 
ginning of an all-out war in 1951, we did 
face similar conditions and similar prob- 
lems to those we were confronted with 
only ten years ago in 1941 and 1942. 

It is an old story to most of us and it 
has been repeated time and time again, the 
story of the sheep industry in the 1940's, 
but it should be kept constantly in our 
minds and forever in the minds of those 
in the Government and the American pub- 
lic. It is the story of an industry placed 
in a strait jacket of Government controls 
and Government planning. Back in 1942, 
if you will remember with me, our ranges 
and farms of the United States supported 
49 million stock sheep—an all-time high. 
These sheep produced 450 million pounds 


You will remember also how our prices 
of wool and lambs were frozen in 1941 
and early 1942 and held at the same level 


for almost five years. We can remember 
how the huge stock pile of wool was built 
up during those four or five years until 
it reached an estimated figure of over a 
billion pounds with well over half of it 
foreign wool. You know how this accumu- 
lated surplus hung over the market. 

You know how we struggled with the 
OPA with its unrealistic rules and regula- 
tions on the slaughter of lambs and mut- 
ton. We recall only too well the market 
gluts and famines caused by slaughter 
quotas; how meat was rationed and how 
the black markets flourished; how we dealt 


under the counter for our favorite cuts of 
meat, and how meat was allowed to spoil 


in the coolers because it could not be mar- 
keted according to OPA rules. 
We remember only too well how our 


costs of operation rose. With hired help § 


representing 25 to 30 percent of our oper- 
P g Pp I 


ating costs we know how we lost our herd- 3 


ers and our farm hands to the ship yards 
and defense industries because, with our 
income held constant, we were unable to 


Bi 


u 


pay high enough wages. We also recall | 


that without help we had only one place 
to go with our breeding ewes, and that 
was to market. We know how it was neces- 
sary for the Government to support the 
prices of wool to prevent a complete de- 
moralization of the industry. 

We know how our stock sheep popula- 
tion dwindled from the 49 million in 1942 
to an all-time low of 27 million on January 
1, 1950; how our wool production dropped 
from 450 million pounds to 250 million in 
1950; how our production of lamb and 





Montana group at the National (left): Mrs. Sylvan J. Pauly of Deer Lodge and Mrs. and Mr. Henry S. Hibbard of Helena. Right, some 


4 


of the Idaho delegates: John W. Jones and Roy Vader of Hagerman, and John Baptie of King Hill—NWGA Photos 





Convention get-togethers were the order of every convention day. Here are (left to right) John Noh of Kimberly, Idaho, A. D. Brownfield, 


Swift & Company: Tommy Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington, S. P. Arbios, Stockton, Cali- 


Deming. New Mexico, F. M. Simpson of 


fornia, and one of the Honorary Presidents of the National Association, T. J. Drumheller of Walla Walla, Washington.—NWGA Photos 
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mutton decreased by 40 percent or more. 
This is all a matter of record. 

It was not until 1949 and early 1950 
that our lamb and wool prices caught up 
with our operating costs to a sufficient ex- 
tent that we were encouraged to hold back 
our ewe lambs and ewes for increased pro- 
duction. We saw profits in sight and we 
increased our sheep numbers. According 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates on January 1, 1951, we had in- 
creased our stock sheep in the United 
States by 4 percent or about 1 million 
head. We knew that we needed to increase 
our numbers of sheep. We were in danger 
of not being able to supply enough lamb 
to warrant the retailer handling it. Our 
country needed both wool and meat. For- 
eign wool markets were rising and miracu- 
lously the huge surplus of wool of a year 
or two back had been consumed by do- 
mestic and foreign mills. 

And then came Korea and with it came 
problems. We had had exactly three years 
free from controls and subnormal condi- 
tions and we had started a comeback but 
with the Korean outbreak we were again 
threatened with direct price controls, 
slaughter quotas, and all the old OPA 
rules and regulations. 


In spite of the fact that raw wool only 
represents 12 percent of the costs of the 
average man’s wool suit, when the price 
of wool rose there was an immediate de- 
mand by Government for action to lower 
the price. These Government officials ig- 
nored the fact that it was their own un- 
called for announcements that they were 
in the market for a tremendous stock pile 
of wool that touched off the market into 
a wild scramble for wool. Later we were 
treated with the spectacle of one of the 
high procurement officers of a branch of 
our armed services boasting of the fact 
that he had lowered the price of wool by 
calling for bids on cloth with a small per- 
centage of synthetic blends with wool. I 
did not know that it was one of the duties 
of any of our armed services to decide that 
a commodity was too high. I thought it 
was their duty to clothe our boys in the 
best possible material for comfort and pro- 
tection. 

High officials of the Government, appar- 
ently overcome by the authority given 
them in the name of defense, threatened 
to subsidize and even finance the construc- 
tion of synthetic fiber plants. This was 
later denied and in almost the same breath 
admittedly used to beat down the price 
of wool. Rumors persist that defense au- 
thorities. are still flirting with ideas of 
giving tax advantages to synthetic fiber 
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Mrs. John H. Breckenridge (left) of Twin 






Falls, Idaho; Mrs. Clyde R. Bacon of Jerome, 
Idaho; Mrs. and Mr. W. L. “Bevo” Beers of 
Salt Lake City, Utah—NWGA Photo 


Mr. Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, and 
Miss Ruth Jackendoff of the Wool Bureau, 
New York City—NWGA Photo 





S. E. Whitworth of Dillon, Montana, 
Charles E. Blaine of Phoenix, Arizona, traffic 
manager for the National Association, at the 
Portland Convention—NWGA Photo 


and 


plants, in spite of the fact that the price 
of wool has dropped to almost a pre- 
Korean level. 

When we resisted this threat of controls 
to our industry we were accused of being 
profiteers and even unpatriotic. It is in- 
teresting to note that when Mr. Eric John- 
ston announced his resignation as Economic 
Security Administrator a few days ago he 
was quoted as saying that the Government 
had paid too little attention to a sound 
fiscal policy and that “it would be a na- 
tional blunder of the first magnitude for 
us to place too much emphasis on direct 
price and wage controls.” It took Mr. 
Johnston a long time to find this out. We 
have been preaching that tp the Govern- 
ment since last January. 

Our experience this year under the con- 
trols of the OPS has served to strengthen 
our belief that direct controls are unwork- 
able. We knew we were right in opposing 
them and were are doubly sure now. While 
representatives of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association have called on the officials 
of the OPS and the ESA from time to time 
and although ceilings have been placed on 
our products for several months, sheep 
raisers were not officially consulted until 
last August when a fourteen-man wool 
growers’ advisory committee was given a 
few days’ notice to meet with the OPS in 
Washington to consider a further rollback 
of wool ceilings. The members of the com- 
mittee were unanimous in opposition to 
any further rollbacks because of the- bad 
psychological effect it would have on our 
efforts to increase production. In spite of 
our opposition and the unanimous opposi- 
tion of the dealers’ and topmakers’ advisory 
committee and the manufacturers’ commit- 
tee, and in spite of the fact that the price 
of wool is considerably below the proposed 
ceiling, rumors still persist that Mr. DiSalle 
will lower the ceilings. I believe that a 
strongly worded resolution asking for the 
decontrol of wool and wool products might 
have a desirable effect on the members of 
Congress, if not on the OPS. 

Recently the OPS issued new regula- 
tions fixing specific price ceilings at whole- 
sale on lamb and mutton products. I will 
leave it to others more expert than I to 
analyze the effect on the sheep industry 
of this new order. The order consists of 
three pages of a statement of considera- 
tions and nine or ten pages of definitions 
and regulations, in fine print. I note this 
one statement in the “Considerations”: 
“In formulating this regulation the Direetor 
of Price Stabilization has consulted -ex- 
tensively with industry representatives and 
has given full consideration to their recom- 
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Members of the governing body of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion (its Executive Committee) have 
been named by the affiliated State 
associations as follows: 

J. A. Sinnott, President, Arizona 
Wool Growers Association, Glendale, 
with Robert W. Lockett, Phoenix, as 
alternate. 

Raymond Anchordoguy, President, 
California Wool Growers Association, 
Red Bluff, with S. P. Arbios, Stock- 
ton, as alternate. 

Dan McIntyre, President, Colorado 
Wool Growers Association, Hotch- 
kiss, with Brett Gray, Secretary, 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Denver, as alternate. 

David Little, President, Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, Emmett, 
with John Noh, Kimberly, as alter- 


nate. 
Howard Doggett, President, Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association, 


Townsend, with Everett E. Shuey, 
Secretary, Montana Wool Growers 
Association, Helena, as alternate. 

E. R. Marvel, President, Nevada 
Wool Growers Association, Battle 
Mountain, with Vernon Metcalf, 
Reno, as alternate. 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President, 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


‘ers Association, Pendleton, as alter- 


Weiser, Idaho, with Victor W. John- 
son, Secretary, Oregon Wool Grow- 


nate. 

Warren E. Johnson, President, 
Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Association, Spearfish, with H. J. 
Devereaux, Secretary, Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association, 
Rapid City, as alternate. 

John T. Williams, President, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
Sanderson, with Ernest Williams, 
Secretary, Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, San Angelo, as 
alternate. 

M. V. Hatch, Vice President, Utah 
Wool Growers Association, Panguitch, 
with James A. Hooper, Secretary, 
Utah Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City, as alternate.* 

Russell D. Brown, President, 
Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Vantage, with Phil Kern, El- 
lensburg, as alternate. 

Harold Josendal, President, Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, Cas- 
per, with J. B. Wilson, Secretary, 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
McKinley, as alternate. 





*1951 members: Selections for 1952 will be 
made at the January convention of the Utah 
Association. 








mendations.” Although this order will fix 
a maximum price for fat lambs, I have 
made inquiries and I can find no evidence 
that any grower was ever consulted. I 
think the lamb committee could well con- 
sider a resolution calling for the decontrol 
of lamb and mutton. 

Faced with rising operating costs and 
with the possibility of a lower wool mar- 
ket in 1952 coupled with anticipated in- 
creased supplies of beef and pork which 
could result in lower lamb returns, if we 
are to maintain and increase our stock 
sheep we should give some thought to the 
possibility of increased tariff protection. 
You will remember that in 1948, in spite 
of the fact that we had had a continuous 
decline in sheep population for six consecu- 
tive years, the President lowered our tariff 
on wool by a full 25 percent under the 
authority given him by the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Again at 
the recent Torquay conference he reduced 
the import duty on sheep and lambs from 
$1.50 to 75 cents per head. 
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I know that the minute you mention 
tariff now there is an immediate cry of 
isolationist and that we are told that thes2 
reductions were necessary to save the peace 
of the world and that after all, all that a 
tariff is is a subsidy and why should the 
American taxpayer subsidize the sheep in- 
dustry. What about the Marshall Plan 
billions of dollars the American taxpayer 
has been pouring out for European aid? 
There are industries in this country who 
are producing an exportable surplus, and 
there are branches of agriculture who pro- 
duce more than enough for domestic con- 
sumption. The groups representing these 
segments of our economy are loudest in 
their cries for free trade and more and 
more aid to foreign countries. Let me ask 
them this question. How many of the 
Marshall Plan billions are coming back to 
these groups in the purchase of their sur- 
plus products? Who is getting the subsidy 
out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payer? 

We do not want a tariff to keep out the 


imports of wool and lambs from foreign 
countries but we should openly advocate 
a tariff which will truly reflect the differ- 
ences in our cost of production with those 
of our principal foreign competitors. Make 
the tariff flexible, if you will, so that when 
and if there is an increase in the standard 
of living of our competing foreigners the 
rates can be adjusted accordingly, but put 
it on a basis that will permit us to stay in 
business with sufficient numbers of sheep 
to utilize properly our ranges and pastures, 
Don’t leave it to the whims of a State De- 
partment which has had no apparent re- 
gard for the effect of tariff cuts on domes- 
tic agriculture or industry. I am convinced 
that a tariff policy in the United States 
based on sound business principles and 
actual facts would gain the respect of the 
world and go far toward promoting a last- 
ing peace. 

When the wool top futures market was 
set up we were told that it would be a big 
advantage to the grower in furnishing him 
with a day-to-day cash market for wool. 
This has not worked out, as neither the 
top futures market nor the grease wool 
futures exchange has been reflecting truly 
the actual cash market for wool. This con- 
vention could well consider the possibility 
of recommending the elimination of one or 
both of these markets. 


This convention. will consider many 
problems in addition to those I have men- 
tioned — problems of Federal lands, immi- 
gration laws, predatory animal control and 
scabies eradication—just to mention a few. 
All of these are important to our goal of 
increased production. 


I will venture the prediction that the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
for January 1, 1952 will show an increase 
in our stock sheep numbers of at least two 
million. This will provide the nation with 
an additional 15 to 20 million pounds of 
wool and an eventual annual increase of 
40 million pounds of meat. Of course, 
we must rebuild our herds gradually in 
order that we do not exceed our available 
feed and forage resources. We can liqui- 
date our herds faster than we can build 
them up. Much of the predicted increase 
will be in ewe lambs and many of these 
could go either way after the first of the 
year—they could go into breeding flocks or 
they could go into feed lots and from there 
to market. Government policies on con- 
trols could largely determine which way 
they go in the next few months. 

Don't leave us in that strait jacket of 
controls—give us a chance for expansion 
and profit and we will show you the need- 
ed increased production. 
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For More Lamb Promotion 


ESOLUTION 30 of the 1952 Platform 

and Program of the National Wool 
Growers Association calls for the establish- 
ment of a “vastly expanded long-range 
lamb promotion program.” 

To make such a progam possible it was 
specifically recommended: 

1. That a standing committee he ap- 
pointed to represent the Association in im- 
mediate consideration of unusual problems 
that may from time to time occur in the 
movement and merchandising of lamb over 
any part of the country, and to cooperate 
with similar committees from other in- 
terested organizations. 

2. That collection of a two-cents-per- 
head fee for all feeder and fat lambs mar- 
keted during the year be made from all 
growers whether they are members of the 
National Association or not and that such 
a fund be earmarked for lamb promotion 
work by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board under the direction of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

3. That a man be employed to collect 
the lamb promotion fund over as wide an 
area as possible in the 12 Western States 
affiliated with the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

In including this resolution, the Lamb 
Committee, with Vice President Wallace 
Ulmer as chairman, followed a recommen- 
dation from the Executive Committee that 
it give special consideration to the lamb 
promotion work in its report to the conven- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee in its pre- 
convention meeting on December 4th dis- 
cussed the matter at some length. Ac- 
cording to the Association’s financial state- 
ment, the special lamb fund now held by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
to be spent as directed by the National 
Wool Growers Association, is around 
$16,000. This money represents the 50 
cents out of the 75-cents-per-car deduc- 
tions made on lamb shipments plus some 
individual contributions, accumulated over 
several years. Such a sum, it was agreed, 
would not go far in advancing the use of 
lamb. Resolutions had been passed by 
some of the States, discussion brought out, 
stepping up the lamb promotion deduc- 
tions but such increases had not been 
adopted by the States in general so the 
program had not progressed very far. 

The fact that lamb is now in short sup- 
ply was not thought by the committee 
members to be a good reason for not doing 
anything in the way of lamb promotion. 

The proposal for enlarging the program, 
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as made in Resolution 30, was gone over 
thoroughly by the Executive Committee 
in its final session on December 7th and 





the Association officers are now working 
out plans for the most feasible and prac- 
tical way of making it effective. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 
Lamb is a source of high quality protein necessary 


Lamb 
Lamb Stew — Tomato Dumplings 
Carrots Celery Onions 
Tossed Green Salad 
Hard Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Assorted Fresh Fruit 
Date Bars 
Coffee Milk 
LAMB STEW — TOMATO DUMPLINGS 


1% pounds lamb for stew 
3 tablespoons lard or drippings 


1% teaspoons salt 
Pepper 


cups water 
to 6 medium carrots 


to 6 medium white onions 


— »& LP CO 


small bunch celery, cut into 4-inch 
pieces 

Tomato dumplings 

Paprika 


Brown meat slowly in lard or drippings. 
Season. Add water. Cover and simmer 
about 1% hours. About 30 minutes before 


for health and well-being. 


Stew 


meat is tender, add carrots, onions and 
celery. Fifteen minutes before serving, 
drop Tomato Dumplings on top of meat 
and vegetables. Cover and cook 12 min- 
utes without removing cover. Remove stew 
to hot platter, arranging vegetables and 
dumplings in separate mounds around 
meat. Sprinkle dumplings with paprika. 
Thicken liquid with flour for gravy, if 
desired. 4 to 6 servings. 


Tomato Dumplings 


% cups sifted enriched flour 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoon baking powder 
egg, beaten 
tablespoon lard, melted 
cup tomato juice 


— tet et 


Re 


Sift together flour, salt and baking 
powder. Combine egg, melted fat and 
tomato juice. Combine mixture with dry 
ingredients, stirring only until flour disap- 
pears. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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Angus McIntosh of Las Animas, Colorado; Dan Hughes of Mont- 
rose, Colorado, and John E. Davenport, Espanola, New Mexco, talk 
things over at the National Convention. 


OMETIMES a little history is enlighten- 
ing. A. F. Wilcox in his report of 1879 
to the Executive Board in session at Fay- 
etteville, New York, in part, said: “By 
reason of the voluntary character of its 
organization, this Association has been 
characterized by the absence of any sy- 
stematic or equitable financial system. In 
its management the traveling and other 
necessary expenses of those gentlemen who 
have been designated its officers, have in 
most instances been paid out of their own 
means. 

“The apparent security following the 
tariff act of 1867, induced an apathy that 
terminated the career of most of the minor 
associations of wool growers and seriously 
impaired the efficiency of many of the 
larger ones still in existence. 

“There is now no money in the treasury 
and the expenses already incurred by the 
Secretary, for which he has not been reim- 
bursed, amount to $135.33. To avoid the 
discredit involved in the non-payment by 
the Association of these expenditures, as 
well as to properly prepare for the future, 
it will be necessary that the several State 
associations which constitute the member- 
ship of the National Association forward 
the quotas assigned them promptly.” 

Dr. S.-W. McClure recently gave 
another bit of interesting history which 
took place in 1911—right here in Portland 
forty years ago when he was appointed 
secretary-treasurer of your National Asso- 
ciation. 

The headquarters of the Association at 
that time were in Gooding, Idaho and it 
was following this Portland convention that 
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A happy group at the National Convention dinner-dance: Left to 


right, Dwight L. Heath of Lamar, Colorado, Mrs. and Mr. Dick 
Cauffman of Rawlins, Wyoming.—Evergreen Photo 


The Secretary’s Report 


By J. M. JONES 


the National Wool Grower was born—in 
March, 1911. This organ, published in the 
interest of the sheep industry, has been 
continuous for more than forty years. 





A GOOD START 


The Montana Wool Growers Asso: 
ciation was the first to pay its full 
quota for the current fiscal year of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Similar payments have now 
been made by the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Associations so the National 
is off to a good start in checking up 
another 100 percent score in quota 
payments for 1951-52. 











F orty years ago your Association, Dr. 
McClure tells us, didn’t have any money, 
but was a little better off than in 1867; it 
had $300 in the treasury which was money 
left over from the Portland convention. 

Now, with that as a little historical back- 
ground and food for thought, I should like 
to give you a financial report of your As- 
sociation as it stood October 31, 1951. 

First, however, permit me to express the 
deep appreciation of your Secretary-Treas- 
urer and the officers of the Association to 
the affiliated State associations and the 
secretary-treasurers of these associations 
who have met 100 percent the $48,000 
quota which was established by the Execu- 
tive Committee. This is the second time 
in the history of the Association that quotas 
have been met 100 percent. The first time 


was last year. This is the first time, how- 
ever, that every State has met its quota 
or exceeded it before the close of the Na- 
tional’s fiscal year, and even more the State 
of Montana has already paid 100 percent 
of the budget request for next year. 

Of the $48,000 quota established for the 
fiscal year 1950-51, the affiliated States 
paid a total of $48,025.00. The net in- 
come from the 1951 National Ram Sale 
amounted to $24,231.04—the greatest in 
the history of the sale. By adding other 
income taken in during the fiscal year of 
$12,167.85, the total income amounted to 
$84,423.89. 

The expenses borne by the Association 
for the fiscal year 1950-51 (and it should 
be remembered that the magazine pays 40 
percent of the general office expense and 
50 percent of all other expenses and the 
American Wool Council pays 20 percent 
of the general office expense) amounted to 
$46,735.18. The excess of receipts over 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1950-51 
was $37,688.71. 

Now for a breakdown of the expenses 
borne by the National Association for the 
twelve months ending October 31, 1951. 
General office, organization and convention 
expenses were $17,398.34; $20,219.04 was 
paid to the Publishing Company for sub- 
scriptions and all other expenses amounted 
to $9,117.80. A more complete brealdown 
is available to any member upon request. 

The total assets of your Association as 
of October 31, 1951 
$93,182.95. 

Under the 50 cents per car earmarked 
for lamb promotion and placed with the 


amounted to 
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National Live Stock and Meat Board to be 
spent under the direction of your National 
Association, $5,536.03 was raised. 

These funds came from the following 
supporting packers: Armour & Company, 
Iowa Packing Company, Rath Packing 
Company, St. Louis Independent Pack, 
and Swift and Company; from the Denver 
and Omaha Livestock Exchanges; from 
John Clay & Company, Collings and Bur- 
bank, L. L. Keller & Son, Walter H. Lovell, 
Producers Livestock Marketing, all of Og- 
den, Utah; also the Texas Livestock Mar- 
keting of San Antonio, Texas. The follow- 
ing individuals made special contributions 
to this lamb promotion fund: John H. 
Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho; Brown 
Brothers, Vantage, Washington; Hammett 
Livestock Company, Boise, Idaho; Andrew 
D. Little, Howe, Idaho; Petersen Sheep 
Company, Spencer, Iowa; E. A. Stol- 
worthy, Idaho Falls, Idaho; and. G.. E. 
Schiffner, Washtucna, Washington. 

Some of our State associations feel the 
amount contributed is too small and have 
asked that the per car deduction be in- 
creased materially. 


American Wool Council 


The total receipts for the American 
Wool Council in the fiscal year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1951 amounted to $36,882.03. 
Of this amount $17,366.91 came from 
wool growers through the cooperation of 
wool handlers. As you know, we have 
depended on them to make the collections 
of 10 cents per bag or the mill levy for 
the States, which includes the contribution 
to the wool promotion fund. Some have 
done a good job, as in the past; others 
have not done so well. Your State secre- 
taries can give you a breakdown on this. 

The packers contributed $10,191.07 dur- 
ing the fiscal year; manufacturers $9,- 
240.65; National Wool Trade Association 
$50.00, half of which went to the Textile 
Research Institute; and miscellaneous in- 
come amounted to $58.40. The collections 
for 1951 from growers were considerably 
below 1950 ($26,896.76). 

Disbursements for the year totaled $39,- 
840.09, made up of the following: Salt 
Lake office expense $8,699,17; New York 
office telephone expense $247.24; The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. $25,000.00; Textile Re- 
search Institute $5,000.00 and travel ex- 
pense of our Directors to the Wool Bureau, 
$893.68. 

There was an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of $2,958.06. 

The total assets of the American Wool 
Council at the close of the fiscal year were 
$16,538.83. This is not nearly enough to 
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meet our commitments. for fiscal year 


: 1951-52. Therefore, special efforts must be 


made this year to keep up our obligations 
for research and promotion work. You will 
hear more about this from President Dever- 
eaux of the American Wool Council. 





ew 


Ram Sale Improvements 
Report of Assistant Secretary Marsh 
N my report to you this morning I would 
first of all, like to discuss the National 

Ram Sale. It is an event which not only 
aids the sheep industry in providing a con- 
centration of the finest quality rams, but 
also helps to finance the important work 
of our National Wool Growers Association. 
Part of my time during the past fiscal year 
has been spent in handling the details of 
the sale, lining up entries in the various 
breeds on the basis of quality and sale 
requirements, arranging sale improvements, 
preparing ram sale advertising and publici- 
ty for State livestock magazines and papers 
and contacting consignors in the field. 

As a result of a meeting of our Ram Sale 
Committee in Salt Lake in January we 
carried out the following improvements in 
ram sale facilities for the 1951 sale. First 
of all, 233 new panels of various sizes, 
used for the penning of the rams, were 
constructed during the spring. Total cost 
of these was $2,017.93, which was paid 
by the National Wool Growers Association 
out of our ram sale receipts. The panels, 
of course, remain in our ownership for 
future sales. We did not attempt to re- 
place all the panels used in the sale but 
endeavored to secure sufficient panels to 
handle the 1951 sale properly and to re- 
place broken, unsightly panels furnished 
by the Stock Yards Company. We have 
made a good start on panels and are plan- 
ning to build more for the 1952 sale, as an 
additional $1500 has been authorized by 
the Executive Committee for further im- 
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—National Wool Grower 


provement of facilities and permanent 
equipment, to be owned by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Other improvements which were made 
for the 1951 National Ram Sale include: 
(1) Spray-painting of the posts and the 
east and west walls of the barn up to 
about a six-foot level; (2) improvement of 
the drainage system in the barn to elimi- 
nate over-flowing water troughs — this 
eliminated muddy alleyways; also, oil was 
worked into the alleyways to hold down 
dust; (3) the parking area adjacent to 
the barn was graveled, also to alleviate 
dust conditions; (4) new men’s rest room 
facilities were constructed in the sale barn; 
(5) the barn was sprayed more frequently 
and more thoroughly to improve the fly 
situation, and more work will be done in 
that regard; (6) lunch facilities were im- 
proved and operated in a more sanitary 
condition; (7) additional bleacher facilities 
were installed to seat more people. How- 
ever, from the interest shown in the sale 
this year, especially on the first day when 
whiteface rams were sold, it will be neces- 
sary to further increase the seating capa- 
city. 

The Ram Sale Committee authorized 
an expenditure on the part of the National 
Wool Growers Association of $2,000 for 
new panels and $500 for barn improve- 
ments. The Stock Yards Company also co- 
operated in the expenditure of money for 
barn improvements. 

It was evidently a good year to spend 
money for improvements of a permanent 
nature, due to the high dollar volume of 
sales. After payment for equipment, im- 
provements and payment of all sale ex- 
penses, net earnings, as Secretary Jones 
has reported, totaled $24,231.04. How- 
ever, costs of operating, both in fees paid 
to the Stock Yards Company and in other 
charges, have risen considerably in line 
with cost trends everywhere. Consequent- 
ly it will be necessary to watch expenses 
closely in future sales, especially if sales 
are lower in dollar volume and our net 
ram sale income is thereby reduced. 


In my opinion one of our valuable pro- 
grams has been our field work with ram 
sale consignors. This is the fourth year in 
which this work was carried on. The 1951 
schedule included the States of Utah, Ida- 
ho and Oregon. Sixty consignors to the 
National Ram Sale in these three States 
were contacted during the summer, which 
is a wider coverage than in the previous 
year. Prospective ram sale entries were 
examined, entry requests were discussed 
and decided upon on the basis of quality 
and demand in our sale for various breeds, 
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entries were photographed and advertising 
programs in our National Wool Grower 
magazine were discussed. I am certain 
that work in 1951 again definitely proved 
the value of this program from the stand- 
point of good sale relations through dis- 
cussion of problems with consignors; and 
from the standpoint of providing increased 
funds for important Association work 
through increased advertising in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. The breeder adver- 
tising figures bear out this latter. For in- 
stance, in 1951 net returns from breeder 
advertising in the National Wool Grower 
were 88 percent higher than they were in 
1947, the year before the commencement 
of this field program. 

Our field work also included attendance 
at local meetings and State ram sales in 
the West. Since our last convention in 
Casper I have also attended the Blue Grass 
State Sheep Association Convention. This 
is the new organization of the Kentucky 
sheep growers. I have nothing new to re- 
port on their organization efforts and they 
are not at this point sufficiently advanced 
organizationwise to apply for affiliation with 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
As I told you a year ago, it does take time 
and effort to make progress in these eastern 
States. We hope that we can work up a 
program to interest eastern growers at our 
convention in Chicago next year. Due to 
the location of this convention we hope that 
we can have a good delegation from several 
of the central and eastern sheep growing 
States so that they can secure a greater 
appreciation of the work of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Due to a heavy demand and wide in- 
terest in sheep production we also found 
it necessary this year to reprint our “What 
About Sheep?” booklet. We are now dis- 
tributing from our second 10,000. We 
have also continued distribution during 
1951 of our pamphlet which tells the story 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
and its work. That pamphlet is entitled, 
“Mr. Wool Grower—It’s Your Profit We're 
Trying to Save.” To further interest in your 
National Wool Growers Association we 
have also distributed 6000 copies of a 
pamphlet published last month, outlining 
1951 activities of the Association and on 
the theme of “Increased Production.” 


The balance of my work in 1951 has 
been in the Salt Lake office and has in- 
cluded, in addition to routine duties, prep- 
aration of releases for local newspapers, 
the wire services and livestock magazines. 
We have also prepared radio scripts, and 
both Mr. Jones and I have participated in 
radio broadcasts during 1951. 
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“Man of the Year in Livestock’ 





G. N. Winder 


HE ninth annual award, “Man of the 

Year in Livestock,” goes this year to 
G. Norman Winder, 54, sheepman of 
Craig, Colorado — the first primary wool 
grower to receive this Oscar of the live- 
stock industry presented during the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show each year by. 
the Record Stockman, 63-year-old livestock 
newspaper published in Denver. 

“Few men of the West have contributed 
as much to their industry and their com- 
munities, few sheepmen have maintained 
their numbers, their soil and their breed 
and wool improvement so successfully as 
has Norman Winder,” Editor Willard 
Simms announced Saturday, December 
29th in the 1952 Record Stockman An- 
nual Edition. 


Contrary to the recent national trend of 
drastically reduced sheep numbers, Winder 
has maintained 7,200 ewes each year since 
1940. He runs the sheep on 100,000 acres 
of privately owned, leased and Federal 
land in northwestern Colorado, averaging 
14 acres of land per ewe in his year- 
around Two Bar Ranch Co. operation. 

Born at Murray, Utah, in 1897, and edu- 
cated at Murray and Salt Lake City, he 
came to northwestern Colorado with sheep 
in 1920 despite the opposition of oldtime 
cattlemen in the area. G. N. Winder, his 
father and his brother trailed their bands 
past the place where a wool grower and his 


flocks had been killed the previous winter— 
and Norman remained 
Colorado. 


in northwestern 


Already manager of the Colorado opera- 
tion, G. Norman Winder assumed responsi- 


bility of a sister-brother partnership follow- | 


ing his father’s death in 1934 and the 
death of his brother in a train-auto collision 
in 1940. Early in his career, Winder pro- 
duced an average of eight pounds of wool 
and 70 pounds of lamb per ewe annually. 
This year, he turned out 10 pounds of wool 
and 100 pounds of lamb per ewe, the 
Record Stockman pointed out. 

Owning 30,000 acres, leasing 10,000 
acres, and holding permits on 50,000 acres 
of public domain and 10,000 acres of forest 
land, he started a soil conservation pro- 
gram before the advent of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and similar agencies. 

“TI realized in the drought and depression 
years of the early 30’s that the only way 
we could beat them was to increase our 
per-unit production—and protect the range 
at the same time,” he says today. “This 
was the factor that really pointed up our 
conservation and sheep improvement pro- 
grams.” 


During the past 15 years, he has built 
more than 150 stock water reservoirs and 
has strung 40 miles of sheep tight fencing, 
as well as seeding 2,000 acres with crested 
wheat grass. 


Active in wool grower associations, he 
has traveled 60,000 miles, mostly at his 
own expense, in behalf of the livestock in- 
dustry. He has served as president of the 
Colorado Wool Growers and the National 
Wool Growers associations. He is a direc- 
tor of the Denver Union Stockyard Co., 
the National Western Stock Show, Colora- 
do Public Expenditure Council and the 
Craig Memorial Hospital. He is a vice 
chairman of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and a board member of the 
Denver Branch, Federal Reserve Bank. 


He is married, has three children and 
lives in Craig. One son, John R., 27, is 
studying sheep and wool production in 
Australia under a Fulbright scholarship. 
Another son, Burch, 23, is an Army Ord- 
nance lieutenant at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. Pamela, 15, attends 
Kent School, Denver. 

All previous recipients of the Man of 
the Year in Livestock award from the 
Record Stockman have been cattlemen. 
They include: Ed Johnson, (deceased) 
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Raton, New Mexico; Warren Monfort, 
Greeley, Colorado; Charles Redd, La Sal, 
Utah; Josef Winkler, Castle Rock, Colora- 
do; Robert W. Lazear, Cheyenne, Wyo- 





ming; Alfred Collins, (deceased) Crestone, 
Colorado; Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, New 
Mexico; Fred DeBerard, Kremmling, Colo- 
rado. —Record Stockman Release 








Auxiliary President’s Addres 


By MRS. JOHN WILL VANCE, Coleman, Texas 


T is a real pleasure to be here in Port- 

land, Oregon. I think it is a fine con- 
vention, and in just a little while, just as 
soon as I can get through with this, I am 
going to start having a wonderful time. 
I think we are all having a wonderful 
time. Oregon and Washington are such 
fine hosts. I once heard, as I told the 
women last night, that the true meaning 
of the word welcome was: “Let’s be 
friends.” I think we all feel that way. We 
have a fine fellowship. We are glad to be 
together. ° 

You know, I wonder if it might have 
happened in your States as it happened 
in Texas. I think there is a fine group here, 
but last summer we thought we would 
have a special train, about 125. Then, 
they began talking about the program, and 
I was to make an address, and it frighten- 
ed them so that we didn’t have nearly 
that many come to the convention. I hope 
that didn’t happen in your State... . 

I think that our Women’s Auxiliary has 
done wonderful work. I asked the women 
last year to consider our work as the pur- 
suit of happiness, to consider that any- 
thing we do is for wool promotion work. 

You know, our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence gives us three inalienable rights: the 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, not the right to happiness but 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Forty psychologists made a study, and 
they said that we had happiness when we 
developed habits and skills that were of 
interest to others and that did serve others. 
So, that is what we want to do. Emerson 
said over a hundred years ago that hap- 
piness is a perfume which you cannot 
pour on others without getting some on 
yourself. 

As you know, anything we as the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary want to do, we want it to 
be of the most benefit and the most help 
to you as the National Wool Growers. 
Our auxiliary was formed twenty-two years 
ago, and it was formed to interest women 
who were vitally interested in sheep or to 
gather together the women who were in- 
terested in the sheep and wool industries 
and to promote those industries the best 
that we. could. 

I have been really proud the last year 
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The charming Mrs. John Will Vance of Cole- 


man, Texas, National Auxiliary president. 


to introduce myself as President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, because I think that 
we not only represent one of the oldest 
industries but one of the finest groups of 
people. And I am proud of our fine fiber, 
the wool that we have. My work, you 
know, considering the large territory of the 
wool producers’ States and all the States 
working, covers a large territory, and most 
of it this year I have handled through cor- 
respondence with the States, with the 
State presidents and the State officers, and 
it may be we can get to work on some 
new and interesting projects, and we would 
like everyone to take part in this work. 

I had an idea awhile back when we 
were planning for the National Conven- 
tion that a leadership exchange would be 
fine. I thought it would be good for new 
State presidents coming in. So, last night 
at our executive dinner we had this leader- 
ship exchange and really, I was a little too 
smart that time. I told the women after 
it was over we got so many grand thoughts 


for leadership from it and it was sO won- 
derful, but it made me self-conscious about 
presiding and talking affer that. So, I 
think the next time that I have any bright 
ideas I am going to put them off till the 
very last minute. 

I was very fortunate to follow in office 
Mrs. Lund of Washington, who served two 
years before I was installed last year. Mrs. 
Lund left the business of the Auxiliary in 
such fine shape that it has been a pleasure 
to work with it. You know we have the 
wool promotion stickers that you use on 
your correspondence. I am sure you are 
all familiar with them. This was Mrs. 
Lund’s original idea. It has been a factor 
for wool promotion that we think a great 
deal of. It has furnished finds and it has 
turned funds back to the States because 
everything that comes in from a State 
is divided in half. Half of it is kept in 
National; the other half is sent back to the 
State. I am sure you are all familiar with 
the little blue wool promotion stickers. We 
like this for our wool promotion, and Mrs. 
Lund has served as promotion chairman 
and gone ahead with the work this year. 

Of course, you know our main project, 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
test. For the past five years the contest 
has been quite a unifying force for the 
work of the State Auxiliaries in the National 
and for the Wool Bureau. Just to show 
you the growth of the contest work, in 
1947 there were requests for three thou- 
sand of the contest booklets. This year 
in 1951 there were requests for thirty- 
three thousand booklets. So, you can see 
that the interest has grown in the contest. 

One thing along the line of wool promo- 
tion that I did toward the early part of 
the year, I was presented with Mrs. Jim 
Gill, National Secretary-Treasurer, in the 
Texas Senate. Well, it frightened me al- 
most as much as this does, to have to stand 
up and tell the Senators about my work, 
I was glad to do it. I do consider it an 
honor for us that I was asked to tell the 
Senators and to be presented in the Senate. 
Then, in May I had the privilege of visit- 
ing the Wool Bureau Office in New York, 
which I enjoyed very much. I enjoyed 
seeing their educational and promotional 
projects, and I enjoyed meeting their de- 
partment heads and talking with them. I 
feel I am much better prepared for my 
work thereby. I think each of you would 
thoroughly enjoy visiting the Wool Bureau 
office and seeing the people and seeing 
the work there, and I think they would en- 
joy meeting you. 

In our work with the Auxiliary, we al- 
ways try to promote wool, to talk wool, 
and to wear wool. 
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The Address of Welcome 


By Governor Douglas McKay of Oregon 


IHERE are one or two things I would 

like to point out to you today that you 
all know very well. I think it is important 
that we review them occasionally. One is 
the fact that in our country today taxes 
take one out of every three dollars of the 
American public's income. That is just 
about as high as it can go—I say that with 
some thought—and let us survive. One of 
the most serious things we have facing us 
as a liberty-loving people today is not in 
my opinion the Russians or anybody else, 
but the apathy of our own people. If we 
are going to survive as a free people, . . . 
then we must go back to the fundamental 
principles that make this country great and 
make this country the envy of all other 
countries of the world with the greatest 
wealth, the widest distribution of wealth, 
and the highest living standards that can- 
not be compared with any other nation in 
the world. 

First, we must take an active, aggressive 
crusading interest in our Government. We 
as individuals sometimes miss the boat by 
thinking that, oh, we are just one out of 
152,000,000. and our vote doesn’t amount 
to much. The first requisite of good citi- 
zenship is that the people shall exercise 
their right of franchise. It is a little dis- 
turbing to see how we have slipped the 
last few years. Back in the Gay Nineties 
everybody voted. They didn’t have much 
else to do. They didn’t have any radio or 
television in those days. (We don’t have 
television in Oregon yet. I guess we don't 
vote right.) 

Then 92 percent of the people voted at 
elections. Then came the roaring Twenties, 
and we had some automobiles that ran fair- 
ly well, a few crystal sets, and 72 percent 
of the people voted. Do you know what 
happened in the last election? Half of the 
people stayed home. That is an indict- 
ment upon us as citizens. So, I say again 
in the most serious vein I can say it, if 
we value our heritage of freedom, we'd 
better get on the boat and accept our re- 
sponsibility. In this type of government 
we must have a responsible citizenry that 
are willing to pay a price for their liberties. 
You cannot delegate your authority in your 
citizenship to someone else. If you do, 
you will regret it. 

Driving down the road awhile back, I 
happened to turn on the radio, and I heard 
a very interesting speech by Robert Voge- 
ler, the man who was vice president of the 
International Telephone Company and was 
held a prisoner behind the Iron Curtain 
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for months, and finally returned at a ter- 
rific ransom price, I understand, by our 
country. He spoke as a broken man, but 
the last words’ I shall never forget. Here 
is what he said: “There is no price too 
dear for us to pay for our way of life.” 

There are the words of a man who lived 
behind the Iron Curtain as a prisoner. We 
do not know how many are living behind 
the Iron Curtain in Korea as _ prisoners. 
So, I say again there is no price too dear 
for us to pay for our way of life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt 
about the outcome of our country because 
I have faith in our people. Once they are 
aroused when things are tough they get 
out and do whatever is necessary. Nothing 
is too great a sacrifice for our people in 
an emergency for each other, but in peace- 
time, if this be peace, we sometimes get 
lulled into a sense of security and do not 
step up and do the job that we should 
do. Some other great American said, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
So, I say again that is the most important 
thing we have to look to today as citizens. 





Wool Support Level 
For 1952 


HOULD a support program be neces- 
sary during 1952, it will be at a level 

equal to 90 percent of parity. This was 
revealed by John A. Goe, head of the wool 
division of the Livestock Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
in a brief statement before the 87th Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, on Decem- 
ber 7th. 

“Ordinarily, this announcement is not 
made as early as it was this year,” Mr. 
Goe said. The Agricultural Act of 1949 
provides that the wool price will be sup- 
ported at a level between 60 and 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

“The announcement which was made a 
week ago today indicated that, if it does 
become necessary to support the price uf 
wool in 1952, it will be supported at the 
maximum legal limit or 90 percent of pari- 
ty. This parity figure, as you probably 
realize, varies somewhat, and to refresh your 
memory, parity for wool in 1951 was 56.3 
cents a pound. It probably won’t change 
a great amount by next March at which 
time the parity figure will be determined 
for the 1952 support program. As an indi- 
cation it was 56.3 cents last March; in 
September it was reported at 56.7; in Oc- 
tober, 56.9. So, you see it doesn’t change 
very rapidly. But supposing it were about 
57 cents next March, the support figure 
would be 90 percent of that or 53.1 cents 
a pound as the price at which the wool 


would be supported. That is the average 
price for all grades of wool. 

“I think I should just say this: In mak- 
ing this announcement early it should not 
be construed at all in any sense that it ig 
the Department’s thinking that it is going 
to be necessary to support the price of 
wool in 1952. These announcements are 
a routine matter, and this announcement, 
which was made last Friday, included the 
support level for other agricultural com- 
modities. It was not necessary to support 
the price of wool, as you know, in 1950 
or 1951. As far as I know it will not be 
necessary to support the price in 1952. 
But I thought you would be interested in 
knowing what the support level for ’52 is, 
and I am glad that the Secretary saw 
fit to announce it early.” 





—_—— 


Lamb Feeders’ Ist Annual 


HE National Lamb Feeders Association 

held its first annual meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, November 17, 1951. J. C. 
Petersen, Spencer, Iowa, was re-elected 
president; Paul Blood, Morrell, Nebraska 
was elected first vice president and R. J. 
Rich of Washington, Illinois, second vice 
president. W. D. Farr of Greeley, Colora- 
do, was named treasurer and Verlon Welch 
of Denver, Colorado, continues as execu- 
tive secretary. 


Resolutions adopted by the feeders: 


Called upon Congress and the Government 
to approach the inflation problem with a 
businesslike viewpoint; to remove the 
shackles on lamb production in the feed lots 
by eliminating the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion; to reduce Federal expenditures and to 
tax so that “we pay as we go;” to tighten 
credit and to reduce the Federal debt. 

Unalterably opposed price controls on 
wool. 

Requested that the Federal Meat Grading 
Service discontinue the current practice of 
down-grading choice fed lambs because of 
age characteristics. 

Requested that the president of the feeder 
organization appoint a committee of three 
to study the problem of service in the rail 
movement of lambs. 

Suggested that the Feeders’ Association 
cooperate with all other livestock organiza- 
tions confronted with the same _ livestock 
shipping problems so that a joint course of 
action may be established. 

Asked that through rates on feeder lambs 
as well as car and trailer privileges be made 
available to feeders east of the Chicago terri- 
tory. 

Requested the Kansas City Stockyards 
Company and the railroads to make every 
effort to replace the facilities destroyed by 
the disastrous flood. 

Expressed deepest appreciation to land 
grant colleges for their interest and actual 
research work in lamb feeding problems. 

Commended the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the American Meat Institute 
for their fine lamb promotion efforts. 

Commended the Wool Bureau, Inc., for its 
educational work on wool and recommended 
to all handlers of lamb wool that they give 
financial support to it. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The registration tables were busy spots during the first days of the National Convention at Portland. Efficiently handling the work (left) 
are Mrs. Victor W. Johnson of Pendleton, Oregon, Mrs. Walter A. Holt of Portland, Mrs. R. L. Clark of Portland, and Mrs. Pearl Brady of 


Yakima, Washington. A typical lineup is shown at the right—-NWGA Photos 


J. B. Wilson Heads American Wool Council, Inc. 


HE man who is entitled to a large part 

of the credit for inaugurating the wool 
promotion program—J. B. Wilson of Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming—was elected president 
of the American Wool Council, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the Council of Directors 
of that organization in Portland, Oregon, 
December 4, 1951. He succeeds H. J. 
Devereaux of Rapid City, South Dakota, 
who has headed the Council since January, 
1947 and asked to be released. 

S. L. (Steve) Stumberg of Sanderson, 
Texas, was the choice for vice president 
and J. M. Jones and E. E. Marsh were 
reelected secretary-treasurer and assistant 
secretary respectively. 

Messrs. Wilson, Stumberg and Dever- 
eaux were selected as the Council’s repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Directors of 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. to serve for one 
year. ° 

In accepting the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Mr. Wilson said he 
doubted if he could do any more work on 
behalf of wool promotion than he had done 
in the past, as he had spent a lot of time 
and effort on the American Wool Council 
since its inception. His big plea was for 
assistance of the directors in securing 
enough money for the Council to meet its 
obligations in the wool promotion work. 

Mr. Devereaux reported that the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, which with the 
American Wool Council constitutes the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., is stepping up to 
$750,000 its contribution to the wool pro- 
gram in this country for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1952 and the Council of 
Directors of the AWC voted to increase 
their contribution from $25,000 to $30,000. 
After that action was taken the question 
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of how the increase in funds was to be 
raised occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing for sometime. Out of the discussion 
came a recommendation, unanimously ap- 
proved, that the present grower contribu- 
tion to the Council be doubled. It was 
understood, however, that this proposal 
would go back to the State associations 
for their consideration and action. 


The present financial situation of the 
AWC (covered by Secretary Jones is re- 
ported on page ....) shows the need for 
increased support from the growers, al- 
though it was hoped that interest in the 
program could be developed in more manu- 
facturers and their financial support se- 
cured. 

That the present program is a strong 
one was revealed in the activity report 
made by President F. E. Ackerman of the 
Wool Bureau and by the confidence of 
the overseas contributors in the work. Since 
their funds come out of a tax levy against 
growers in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, securing financial support for 
the program isn’t such a difficult task as 
it is here. Hence, President Wilson’s plea 
for assistance in meeting demands for the 
Bureau’s work. 

Vote of appreciation was extended to re- 
tiring President Devereaux and Messrs. 
Wilson, Stumberg and Ackerman. In 
seconding the motion commending these 
men, C. M. Bishop, president of the Pen- 
dleton Woolen Mills, said he was in a posi- 
tion to know how effective the work car- 
ried on by the Wool Bureau is from a 
dollars-and-cents standpoint. The growers, 
he said, sell their wool to. the mills and 
that is as far as they go. The mills convert 
the fiber into fabric, the fabrics are then 


converted into end products—the garments 
that are sold throughout the country. As 
a manufacturer, Mr. Bishop said he was 
in close touch with the buyers of stores 
who are making purchases for their cus- 
tomers. Therefore, he was in a position to 
know that the respect and confidence in 
the wool fiber is due largely to the pro- 
motion given it by the Wool Bureau. 

Seventy-one attended the Council of Di- 
rectors meeting including 18 officers and 
directors and 53 visitors. Attending direc- 
tors in addition to the officers were: 


W. H. Steiwer, President, National Wool 
Growers Association 

Dan McIntyre, President, Colorado Wool 
Growers Association 

David Little, President, 
Growers Association 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary Montana 
Wool Growers Association 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President, Oregon 
Wool Growers Association 

Mrs. J. W. Vance, President, Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association 

J. C. Petersen, Petersen Sheep Company, 
Spencer, Iowa 

Garland Russell, Swift. and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Idaho Wool 


Garvey Haydon, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

O. T. Evans, Western Wool Handlers 
Association, Casper, Wyoming 

L. U. Edgehill, Edgehill-Lukens, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts 

C. M. Bishop, Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon 


R. A. Ward, Pacific Wool Growers, Port- 
land, Oregon 
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Opposition to Wool Ceiling 


President Steiwer 
Questions 
Director DiSalle 


N an attempt apparently to justify the 

reduction of ceiling prices when market 
prices decline, with particular reference 
to tallow and wool, Director DiSalle of the 
OPS issued a statement of policy to the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production on 
December 4, 1951. The soundness of the 
reasoning on- which that statement was 
based has been questioned by President 
Steiwer of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. On December 15th he called 
Mr. DiSalle’s attention to some of its weak 
points in the following letter: 


December 15, 1951 
Dear Mr. DiSalle: 

Thanks for sending me a copy of your 
mimeograph release addressed to the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production with the 
subject of “Ceiling price reductions when 
market prices decline, with special refer- 
ence to Tallow.” I note, of course, that 
this memorandum is evidently intended to 
explain the policies of your office with re- 
spect not only to tallow but also to wool 
and I assume is an attempt to justify your 
proposal to lower wool ceilings and I 
would therefore like to make a few com- 
ments on the text. 

On page 3 of your memorandum you 
state that “in the cases of wool and hides, 
where slight rollbacks were made at an 
early date, further rollbacks were then im- 
possible because world prices remained at 
a speculative level and lower ceilings at 
that time would have shut off United States 
imports of these commodities.” On page 
4 you point out the inflationary dangers 
which are, according to your reasoning, 
imminent and you state that “in fact, the 
price trend already seems to have turned.” 
No doubt you know that our wool prices 
are governed by the world market and 
have you any reason to believe that, if the 
inflation which you visualize re-occurs in 
the wool market, you will be able to 
continue imports if the market rises above 
the proposed reduced ceilings? If your 
answer is that you will raise the ceilings 
to reflect the higher world market why 
then is it necessary to put the ceilings on 
at allP Why not decontrol? 

On page 5 you state, in speaking of 
hides, tallow, wool and wool products, car- 
pets and TV sets, “in none of these in- 
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Equipment set up by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane kept National Convention 
delegates fully informed on wool futures trading and other items of interest to them. 
Pasted on the board is the report of the postponement of wool ceiling price rollback. 


stances has the proposal been to reduce 
ceilings all the way to the present market 
levels.” Is it not true that you have pro- 
posed to reduce ceilings on fine grades of 
wool, which represent 68 percent of the 
total domestic wool clip, to the legal mini- 
mum? 

It is hard for the producer of wool and 
lambs to understand why it is necessary for 
you to single out his products for con- 
tinual reductions in ceilings. Immediately 
following your recent announcements of 
wholesale lamb ceilings fat lamb prices 
were promptly reduced. The announce- 
ment of lower wool ceilings will in my 
opinion discourage the grower who is hold- 
ing his ewe lambs to increase the size of 
his flock for a future profit and cause many 
of the ewe lambs to go to feed lots and 
from there to market. 

You state on page 1 of your memoran- 
dum that “increases in many ceiling prices 
will be required in order to promote pro- 
duction.” Do you think that the lowering 
of ceiling prices on wool at this time will 
tend to promote production? Last August 
you called to Washington a _twelve-man 
wool growers’ industry advisory commit- 
tee, to consult with them on your proposal 
to lower wool ceilings. Did any one of 
the twelve approve of your proposal? How 
many members of the wool dealers’ and 
topmakers’ committee were in favor of re- 
ducing the ceilings? Were any. of the 
manufacturers’ committee in favor? 

The National Wool Growers. Association 
is taking positive steps to increase produc- 


tion and hopes soon to have a program 
ready to submit to the Government and 
the public. We hope by proper encour- 
agement to have 50 million sheep in the 
United States by 1960. To accomplish this 
we will want and need Government en- 
couragement. It is going to be hard to 
convince the average small grower that 
he should increase his flock when he reads 
in the papers that the Government has 
again reduced the ceiling on his product. 

I trust that you will give further con- 
sideration to your proposed rollback and 
at least delay action until such time as we 
can present to the Government our pro- 
posals for increased production. 


Very truly yours, 


W. H. Steiwer, President 
National Wool Growers 
Association 


Manufacturers’ Brief 
Cites Rollback Dangers 


ONTENDING that the consuming pub- 

lic would be misled if ceilings on wool 
and wool textiles were lowered because 
they would erroneously believe such reduc- 
tions would be reflected in the selling 
prices of wool goods that are already be- 
low ceilings, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, in a brief filed re- 
cently with the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, urged that no cut in the ceilings be 
made. They set forth the fact that the 
consumer isn’t aware of this situation; that 
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js, that wool goods are selling below the 
present ceiling prices and in most cases 
below the proposed rollbacks. 

The increased unemployment through 
idle mills was also a reason given by manu- 
facturers for not making it more difficult 
for the industry to operate by lowering the 
wool ceiling prices. 

Also noted in the manufacturers’ brief 
was that none of the Advisory Committee 
groups connected with wool had endorsed 
the proposal. 


Senator O’Mahoney’s 
Statement 


ECLARING that a rollback of ceiling 

prices on wool and wool textiles would 
be ineffective and undesirable, Senator J. 
C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, urged: Michael 
V. DiSalle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, not to approve the rollback 
proposal. The Senator's letter to Mr. Di- 
Salle dated December 14, 1951 (given in 
full below), followed extensive conferences 
with Government officials and industry 
representatives after Mr. DiSalle had 
promised Senator O’Mahoney to postpone 
action on the proposed lowering of wool 
ceiling prices. 


December 14, 1951 
Dear Mike: 


You were good enough when I called 
upon you Monday morning, last, (Decem- 
ber 10th) to indicate that you would with- 
hold decision upon a proposal to roll back 
ceilings on domestic wool and textiles made 
from wool until I had had opportunity to 
consult again with representatives of the 
government departments and agencies hav- 
ing responsibilities with respect to wool, 
and representatives of the industry. This 
I have now done. On Wednesday I con- 
ferred with government technicians in- 
cluding representatives of the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Tariff Commission, the National Pro- 
duction Authority, and the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Yesterday my conference 
was held with representatives of the manu- 
facturers of woolen fabrics. 

As in the case of previous conferences, 
my only purpose was to develop the facts 
as clearly and objectively as possible and 
to define the issue which is now before 
you for settlement. Let me say, frankly, 
that I have no hesitation in saying that 
the issue now appears to be whether or not 
in the face of an admittedly short supply 
of domestic wool and a depressed condi- 
tion in the textile industry it is in the pub- 
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lic interest for the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to roll back either the ceilings on 
wool or on textiles, although in both in- 
stances the current market price is below 
the level of the proposed ceiling. 

The facts with respect to the supply of 
domestic wool may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The consumption of wool in this 
country has increased from an average of 
less than 570 million pounds (grease basis) 
in the years 1930-34 to an average of more 
than 1 billion pounds annually during the 
last ten years. 

(2) While the consumption of wool 
was increasing in the United States, pro- 
duction was progressively decreasing, and 
the sheep population was dropping to the 
lowest level since the Civil War. In the 
last seven years, domestic wool produc- 
tion declined approximately 45 percent, 
and instead of producing most of the wool 
we consume, we now are importing from 
foreign sources of supply more than two 
thirds and, indeed, almost three fourths of 
the wool we consume. 

(3) Wool is an irreplaceable strategic 
material. In the November-December 
1951 issue of the Quartermaster Review, 
Dr. Stephen J. Kennedy, Research Direc- 
tor of the Domestic Clothing and Footwear 
Branch of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, asserted that the domestic wool 
clip “is averaging only about half” the rate 
of production required for military use. 
He went on to say: 


“Furthermore, all of the foreign wool 
which we are using today to supplement 
our domestic production requires shipping 
over sea lanes of minimum distances of 
5,000 to 8,000 miles. To depend upon im- 
ports over such extended supply lines in 
time of war is not realistic. Moreover, we 
are assured by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there is little 
reason to expect the United States wool 
clip to rise again to its level of ten years 
ago. 


(4) The Office of Price Stabilization has 
no power to control the price of foreign 
wool. Both the supply and the price of 
this international commodity are depend- 
ent upon factors in the world market that 
are beyond our control. 

(5) Unemployment has been a serious 
problem in the wool textile industry dur- 
ing recent months. I am reliably informed 
that in some communities, dependent upon 
the processing of wool, public relief has 
risen to new peaks unequaled since the 
depression. Under date of November 14, 
1951, there was submitted to the National 


Labor-Management Committee by the De- 
fense Manpower Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor a memorandum of the 
steps which have been taken to reduce 
textile unemployment in New England. 
Among these steps was a letter from Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, written at the request of 
Mr. Manly Fleischmann to Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Rosenberg, urging the ac- 
celeration of Defense Department woolen 
and worsted purchases. Defense is not 
buying more material than it needs, but 
is allowing mills to accelerate the delivery 
of orders. Evidence submitted to me is 
to the effect that manufacturers of woolen 
textiles over the last ten months have ac- 
tually not sold more than a. few weeks’ 
production. If, in this situation, anything 
should now transpire to reduce further 
civilian purchases of woolen fabrics and 
garments, it would be difficult to estimate 
the extent of the adverse effect upon both 
the textile industry or the wool growing in- 
dustry. 


(6) Because the United States consump- 
tion of wool has nearly doubled since the 
early 1930s, and because increased sup- 
plies of wool will be needed for military 
purposes, the domestic wool growing in- 
dustry is presently seeking ways and means 
of encouraging production of wool. To 
support and encourage this purpose, I have 
requested all of the government bureaus 
having functions or responsibilities with re- 
spect to wool to cooperate through the 
Joint Economic Committee to analyze ways 
and means by which this increased produc- 
tion can be secured. Reports are in the 
course of preparation, and some of them 
have already been received. It has been 
impossible as yet to formulate specific rec- 
ommendations, 

In the face of these facts what purpose 
would a rollback serve in the case of either 
wool or woolen fabrics? It would not in- 
crease supply. It would not solve unem- 
ployment. It would not save expenditures 
for the public because the proposed new 
ceilings are above the present depressed 
market. : 

An announcement now by OPS of a re- 
duced ceiling on either woolen textiles or 
on wool would inevitably be interpreted by 
the general public as meaning that gar- 
ments and fabrics would be available for 
purchase at levels lower than those now 
existing. Consumers would be likely to 
wait for lower prices and the whole indus- 
try from the range to the mill to the retail 
stores would be in a much worse condition 
than that which produced the unemploy- 
ment which the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
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tion has sought to counteract. Ear from 
stabilizing the wool manufacturing indus- 
try such an order would upset it, and—in 
the case of wool growing—the effect would 
be to promote liquidation as a result of 
which both the domestic clip and the sheep 
population could be expected to resume 
the downward trend. 

Some of the technicians of OPS discount 
the psychological argument. It is stated 
that there are many factors which go into 
the formulation of the judgment of a wool 
grower whether to extend or curtail his 
operations—labor costs, credit supply, range 
conditions, for example. This is true, but 
certainly the fact that the wool grower is 
already struggling to surmount conditions 
which increase the cost of production is 
no argument to support the unnecessary 
creation by OPS of a new adverse factor. 
Psychology always plays an important part 
in price. It frequently causes both booms 
and depressions. It was the psychological 
factor which caused the post-Korean in- 
flation, and I am persuaded that if any 
government bureau should now unleash a 
new psychological factor of fear, it would 
be difficult to measure the results. 

It is not necessary for OPS to impose a 
rollback now merely to appear to be con- 
sistent. You have a law to enforce, it is 
said. It would not be an exaggeration io 
say that the law is imperfect. It forces 
the price stabilizer to raise ceilings on some 
commodities, but does not compel him to 


reduce ceilings on either wool or wool tex- 
tiles. 

What would happen if, in fact, the price 
of wool on the world market should go 
above the proposed ceiling? That this is 
not an idle question is indicated by the 
fact that the British Government recently 
undertook to stockpile some 40 million 
pounds of Dominion wool. I have met no- 
body who can do more than guess what 
the effect of this stockpiling will be. The 
Quartermaster Corps last year tried to 
phase its stockpile purchases in such man- 
ner as not to push prices upward, but 
the psychological factor was so great that 
its efforts were fruitless, and prices went 
up. 

In response to this question as to what 
would happen if the world price went 
above the proposed ceiling, it was stated 
that there are three alternatives, namely,— 
(1) we could go without wool; (2) the 
ceiling could be raised; and (3) we could 
depend upon the marginal supplies of do- 
mestic wool to hold the line. The mere 
recitation of these alternatives shows how 
ineffective they would be. 

I can see no reason to believe that any 
bad effect will follow if action is postponed. 
It is much more likely that stabilization 
will result if OPS withholds its hand than 
if lowered ceilings on wool and woolen 
textiles should now be ordered. It is clear 
from the facts of the case that wool is an 
exceptional commodity. It is in short sup- 
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ply. It is an international material as wel] 
as a strategic material. Increased domestic 
production is necessary. Serious unemploy- 
ment affects the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry, and none of these conditions wil] 
in any way be altered or improved by a 
rollback. 

Let me urge you to remember that wool 
growing is one of the most important agri- 
cultural industries throughout the West, 
and the manufacture of woolen and worst- 
ed fabrics is an important industry in New 
England, and that—for the reasons above 
stated—the proposed rollbacks would have 
an adverse effect throughout these two 
great areas without producing any benefi- 
cial results for consumers. 

I trust, therefore, that you will not give 
your approval to the proposed action. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney 


Labor Secretary Adds 
His Opposition 


eo Maurice Tobin of the. Labor 
Department joined the forces protest- 
ing the proposed reduction in wool ceil- 
ings on December 23rd. On that date he 
wired Director DiSalle giving as his rea- 
sons for opposition to the proposed act the 
current unemployment in New England 
textile plants and its threatened increase by 
the proposed cut in wool ceiling prices. 





~~ 


INTERNATIONAL LAMB JUDGING AND GRADING CHAMPIONS 





International Lamb Judging and Grading champions. The picture at the left 
Wool Growers Association (Dixon, 
ners in the lamb judging division of the ‘Intercollegiate 
and team members are (left to right): E. A. Kline, 
the contest as a whole and the National Live Stock and Meat Board perpet 
making the award to the team from Pennsylvania State College for wi 
judging contest. The coach and team members shown are (left to right) 
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coach; Robert Kreiter, 


shows Past President Howard Vaughn of the National 
California) presenting the Association’s plaque to the team from Iowa State 


College as first-place win- 


Meat Judging Contest at the 1951 International Livestock Exposition. The coach 
Fred Bahrenberg, Don Greiman. Iowa also was winner of 
ual trophy. At the right H. W. Farr of Greeley, Colorado, is 
mnning first place in the lamb grading division of the meat 
: P. T. Ziegler, coach; J. A. Huet. L. A. Burdette, J. P. Gallagher. 
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am here today to discuss with you the 

work of the American Wool Council and 
of the Wool Bureau, to tell you first that 
the American Wool Council is supported 
by sheepmen, by American wool manu- 
facturers, by American packers, and that 
the American Wool Council has now been 
in operation for about ten years and it has 
operated on a budget over those ten years 
of only $50,000. During the average life 
of the American Wool Council $10,000 «cf 
the approximate $50,000 that has been 
collected has gone to the support of the 
Salt Lake City office. Last year the Amer- 
ican Wool Council contributed to the oper- 
ations of the Wool Bureau only $25,000, 
and the support of the wool project at the 
Princeton Textile Research Institute only 
$5,000. 

The Wool Bureau is the agency whose 
business it is to promote the use of wool 
in the United States and Canada. For the 
fiscal year 1950-51 the total budget of the 
Wool Bureau was $427,000. In 51-52 it 
was stepped up to $558,000, and for the 
coming fiscal year, which starts June 1, 
1952 and runs into ’53 there will be avail- 
able $785,000. To that we people in Amer- 
ica contribute next year $30,000, where- 
as, our overseas friends, the International 
Wool Secretariat, which is made up of 
wool growers from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, all members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, contribute 
$750,000 or three-fourths of a million. I 
want to impress those figures on your mind. 
We people, this group in this room with 
our manufacturing and packer friends are 
putting into that work of promotion and 
research $30,000 next year against three- 
fourths of a million from our overseas 
friends. 

I told you just now the group of people 
who make up the International Wool 
Secretariat. Why do these people spend 
these large sums of money in America? Be- 
cause they are smart. This is the best mar- 
ket in the world, not only for wool 
but for the products of the world, and 
the people over the world are striving to 
get their products into our markets, be- 
cause they bring more dollars than they 
will anywhere else, and even though we 
think of our currency as greatly depreciat- 
ed, and I will agree with you it is, it is 
still the best money in the wide, wide 
world. 

Prewar we had 50 million sheep in this 
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The Work of the Wool Bureau 


By H. J. DEVEREAUX, President, American Wool Council 


country. It has been repeated a number 
of times during this convention that Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, we were down to 27 mil- 
lion, and in recent years we have only 
been producing 20 to 25 percent of the 
wool the nation consumes. Again, let me 
emphasize that is why our foreign friends 
are spending their money here to promote 
the use of wool, and we, likewise would’ 
prefer to see the wool fiber used rather 
than to see synthetics take its place, des- 
pite the remarks of our friend, Eric John- 
ston, along about the first of the year. 
Synthetics do have some use. They are 
useful in a number of ways, and there are 
smart people producing them and promot- 
ing their use. I do not agree with my 
friend, Johnston, not at all, that synthetics 
will do to wool what nylon did to silk. 
Let me get back again to the people in 
the foreign lands and why they spend their 
money in the United States to promote the 
use of wool. The area of Australia is about 
the same as it is in the United States, only 
50,000 square miles difference, with eight 
million people against our 155 million, with 
115 million sheep against our present stock 
sheep numbers of about 28 million. New 
Zealand, with a land area of 105,000 
square miles as compared with the State 
of Wyoming with some 98,000 square 
miles, has 33,000,000 or five million more 
in a land area the same as the State of 
Wyoming than we have in the wide Unit- 
ed States. I am not familiar with the land 
area in South Africa. The sheep numbers 
are about the same as they are here. But 
there is a saying in Australia that the Aus- 
tralian rides on the sheep’s back. It is 
literally true. You can see why it is im- 
portant to Australia with her eight million 
people and her 115 million sheep that she 
find a place to sell her prineipal product. 
It exceeds in value anything she has to sell. 
In New Zealand meat is important, the 
export of meat is important to her economy 
but not so important as the export of wool 
and the production of wool. These are 
agricultural commodities that will stand the 
enormous expense of shipping the greatest 
distances, because it is some 10 to 12 thou- 
sand miles from Australian ports to Pa- 
cific ports in this country and you can 
compute for yourself the distance to the 
Atlantic ports where most of the wool is 
used. 
In 1951 the wool clip of the United 
States is selling for an average of a dol- 


lar a pound. Therefore, it will produce 
in this country $250,000,000. Stack that 
$250,000,000 against the total national 
economy of perhaps $280 billion. I do not 
know so much about the New Deal figures 
that run into billions, but reducing it to a 
fraction that one can understand, if you 
get it into the decimals, following. your 
decimal point you will have three ciphers 
and a figure between 80 and 90 which 
means about eight ten-thousandths of 1 
percent of the total national economy. 

Reading, what shall I say, the abuse the 
industry gets from Washington and from 
part of the press in the United States, you 
would think that in the total picture we 
were much more important than the figures 
I have just quoted would indicate, but, 
again, I want to bring those figures back 
to you—between eight and nine ten- 
thousandths of the total national economy. 
I am talking about the raw wool. When 
it is processed through the various stages 
before it becomes a suit of clothes for a 
lady or a gentleman, of course, it runs into 
fantastic figures, as much as six and a half 
billion dollars. 

You get back to the place where we 
are in the same position as a lady who was 
in the butcher shop buying pork chops 
years ago, because you could not buy them 
at that price now, but the butcher said 
to her on her inquiry, “How much for pork 
chops?” “Twenty-five cents per pound.” 
And she said, “What with hogs selling for 
three cents a pound, pork chops 25 cents?” 
I submit to you that we people in the 
sheep business are in the same _ position, 
because the butcher said to her, “Lady, 
what the hell does the price of hogs have 
to do with pork chops?” 

Because in the suit of clothes that you 
ladies and gentlemen are wearing, the price 
of the raw wool, is only 10 to 15 percent, 
probably an average of 12 percent, of what 
you paid for the suit that you happen to 
be wearing, I think the butcher had the 
right answer. The raw material has little 
to do with the finished garment. We could 
get along very well if we got a little more 
per pound for our wool, and the ultimate 
consumer would never notice the difference 
in what he paid. 

And I can assure you that in the travel- 
ing I have done, nowhere in the wide, 
wide world are better fabrics produced 
from wool than here in the United States. 
The words, “Forstmann,” “Pendleton,” 
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Oregon and Texas groups at the National. Left, Mrs. Robert Lister, Prineville, Oregon: Walter Holt, Portland: Leo Hahn, Portland, and 


Mrs. Harry Stearns, Prineville. wife of the president of the Oregon Cattle Growers Association. Right, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Wilson, San 
Angelo, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Williams, San Angelo; Mrs. Bill Short. Bandera; and Miss Jeannene Thompson of Ozona. 





Left, Harold Cohn of Heppner, Oregon, and H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima, Washington. Right, Miss Evelyn Weston of the Portland office 
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of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, at the teletype machine that kept wool growers informed on the wool futures market during 
the National Convention. Reading the board are Mrs. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah: Mrs. Louis Jaussaud of Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton and Mrs. Emile Robert, Jr., of Yakima, Washington.—_NWGA Photos 
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“Botany,” “Strook,” and “Pacific” on a 
fabric mean the same thing as the word 
‘Sterling” does on silver. They can’t build 
better fabrics than they build here in the 
United States, and some of our people 
who are influenced by the magic word “im- 
ported” just have something in their mind 
that is really not there. 

I am supposed to talk about the work 
of the Wool Bureau. But before I get 
into that, let me say that over the past ten 
years the contribution of the American 
wool grower, and I am leaving out our 
packer and manufacturing friends—the con- 
tribution of the American wool grower, 
myself and you people who do grow wool, 
to the promotion of wool in the United 
States, has been a miserly miserable 
$23,000 annually. I hesitate just a minute 
to let that figure sink in. 

The Princeton wool research project is 
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supported by us growers with funds that 
we subscribe and funds that we collect 
from our manufacturing and packer friends 
in the amount of $5,000 only per year. 
The International Wool Secretariat makes 
a considerable contribution, the Federal 
Government makes a contribution, and the 
manufacturing firms, besides technical sup- 
port, put in dollars and cents into the 
Princeton Project. 

The American Wool Council is only 
committed for one more year for $5,000, 
and I want to urge you people to kick in 
just a little more generously to the support 
of your organization, the American Wool 
Council, that this fine work at Princeton 
may go on. 

We are particularly fortunate in being 
affiliated with the International Wool Sec- 
retariat in the work of the Wool Bureau. 
I think the figures I gave you should speak 


dramatically. The $785,000 that we are 
privileged to spend in this country to pro- 
mote your product and mine, and we pro- 
mote wool as wool with the politics all left 
out, I think those figures are dramatic and 
are worthy of some further discussion. We 
are extremely fortunate in having a chap 
like Eugene Ackerman head up this or- 
ganization. He has an unusual talent for 
getting publicity. He had an early train- 
ing in the wool field as an executive with 
one of the large woolen companies and 
one of the good names. He has the con- 
fidence of the manufacturing industry, the 
woolen manufacturing industry and the 
confidence of the people who contribute to 
the support of the organization that he 
directs. 

You have seen three of his staff mem- 
bers in this group, Miss Mary North, who 
is with the Home Sewing Division and 
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whom many of you know personally; Miss 
Ruth Jackendoff, who is the statistician 
and who has helped in the preparation of 
material for the brochure on increased 
production. The booklet is very nicely 
done. It is still in the formative state, but 
Miss Jackendoff and Mr. Ackermann have 
worked out dramatic charts to show why 
domestic wool production should be in- 
creased. I haven't time nor have you the 
patience to listen to the story, but that is 
one way that the Wool Bureau is helping 
not only the American wool grower but the 
American wool industry. And our foreign 
friends who are looking for a piece of this 
market are just as anxious, if you please, 
to have wool production in the United 
States stepped up as we are who are in 
the business, because they recognize as 
you must recognize that, unless more wool 
is produced in the world, other fibers must 
be supplied to clothe the people of the 
world. 

During the last six or seven years wool 
use in the United States has been stepped 
up some 63 percent, whereas, over the rest 
of the world it has only been stepped up 
about 9 percent, so we people in the Unit- 
ed States are using far more than our 
share of the world production, and unless 
production is stepped up, not only in the 
United States but over the world, some 
other fiber—and it must be a synthetic—will 
have to supply the extra requirements. 

Another thing that the Wool Bureau is 
sponsoring is an advertising, a promotional 
campaign for a number of segments of the 
industry. This happens to be for men’s 
wear, and Mr. Ackerman with his staff 
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has put together a committee of leading 
manufacturer representatives as a men’s 
wear committee who have studied the use 
of men’s wear and have put out advertis- 
ing and sales helps for the people who sell 
goods, first at wholesale and then at re- 
tail. It is a cooperative effort on the part 
of the manufacturers, and let me read you 
the names of the firms who have top execu- 
tives working together to promote the sale 
of men’s wool clothing: Michael Daroff, 
Kuppenheimer, Seinsheimer Company, 
Hickey-Freeman, Society Brand, Fashion 


Park, Timely Clothes, Kessler, Lebow 
Brothers, Hart-Shaffner-Marx, Goldman 
and Brothers, Michaels Sterns, Eagle 


Clothes, Freeman and Sons. All of those 
manufacturers may not be represented in 
the City of Portland, but most of them are, 
and the Bishop Mills to my knowledge 
make a fabric that Michaels Sterns uses, 
a hard-twist worsted. Anyone who has 
ever worn one of those suits that Michaels 
Sterns sells that is made out of the fabric 
that Mr. Bishop’s Pendleton Mills produces 
will tell you that the linings do not stand 
up as long as the coat and pants do, and 
the complaint they have is about the lin- 
ings, not about the material, because you 
just can’t wear them out. 

This group of executives from these firms 
have put their heads together to devise 
ways and means of selling men’s clothing. 
I am going to spend most of my time talk- 
ing about it, although the same thing is 
true of women’s wear. The Wool Bureau 
had research done by Elmo Roper and 
Company to find out why men bought 
certain kinds of clothing, and it is not sur- 
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prising to us people in the wool business 
to know that they bought mostly wool 
clothing, suits made out of wool and why 
they bought them. Roper went into that 
no end, and the sales program was built 
around the Roper survey. Another im- 
portant thing that the committee did was 
to set up tables showing a retailer in a 
small town how he could have an adequate 
stock of men’s suits so that he could fit 
almost anyone who came into the store by 
having about half as many suits on his 
racks as he had formerly carried. 

Each one of these men contributes his 
knowledge to the committee; it is assem- 
bled and made into a composite volume. 
and distributed by the manufacturers 
whose names I read and many others to 
their retail outlets through their wholesale 
clothing representatives. 

I didn’t tell you about another repre- 
sentative of the Wool Bureau who is here, 
and you haven't seen very much of her— 
Miss Betty Tanner, who is the stylist and 
writer on women’s wear with the Wool 
Bureau, and much of the copy that you 
see in magazines and newspapers is writ- 
ten by this talented young woman. You 
haven’t seen very much of her. Maybe 
some of you have not met her at all, but 
she has been at this convention all the 
time helping with the photographing of 
the young women who took part in the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest. 
I hope you will take the opportunity to 
meet these three young women — Miss 
North, Miss Jackendoff and Miss Tanner, 
that you may see for yourself the type 
of girls who are working in the Bureau of- 
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fice and for you. You know whether they 
are doing an efficient job or not. I don't 
have to sell you on the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest. I think it has been 
sold to everybody in this group who saw 
it the other evening. 

I was privileged to see the style show, 
“Wool in California Colors,” in Los An- 
geles recently. We had cooperation down 
there from some of the better manufac- 
turers in the business who made specially 
designed fabrics in the brilliant California 
colors. I enjoyed that show no end: the 
colors were beautiful, the models were pro- 
fessional, and they were just tops. The 
lady who made the commentary on the 
show, Edith Head, who is Fashion Direc- 
tor for Paramount Films, said if she had 
motion picture actresses to work with who 
had chassis like the models she would have 
no trouble at all in clothing them. She 
also said she liked to work with wool 
better than any other fabric because it 
photographed better, the colors came out 
truer in the pictures than when other 
fabrics were used. 

To get back again to the work of the 
Wool Bureau, “Wool Facts” is a pamphlet 
that is put out regularly and goes to edu- 
cators all over the nation. “Your Wool 
Dollar” is a work that was put out in the 
Statistical Department of the Wool Bureau, 
showing what happens to your wool dol- 
lar, and this is where I got the figures 
telling the percentage of raw wool used 
in a suit of clothes. It tells a great many 
. more things that you would be interested 
in if I had time to give them to you. 
Another, “Know Your Wool Facts,” lists 
periodicals and sources of information, and 
this goes to interested groups. 


Another interesting part of the Wool 
Bureau activities is the work of Dr. Giles 
Hopkins, the Technical Director who works 
closely with the work at Princeton and 
with other scientific groups and puts the 
findings of these technical people into 
words that mill foremen and executives in 
wool mills can understand and put into 
operation. 

I think there is one more important thing 
I should say in regard to the research work. 
Not only is the research that takes place 
at Princeton available to wool manufactur- 
ers all over the world but the research that 
is being done abroad and in California at 
the Western Technological School right 
near San Francisco, Berkeley, is available 
to everyone in the world. The Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat overseas in Eng- 
land and in various European countries 
and in Australia and New Zealand is also 
doing technical work there. Whenever 
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anything .is discovered in any of the re- 
search laboratories that is being supported 
by Secretariat funds, that knowledge is 
available for wool manufacturers to apply 
in their mills all over the world, because 
we are extremely interested in disseminat- 
ing useful knowledge that may be put into 
practical use so that we can promote and 
cut down costs and spread out knowledge, 
so that wool will be more acceptable and 
more workable and finally more available 
to the general public world-wide. 

I have enjoyed my work in the American 
Wool Council. I think that the stepping 








up of funds from the foreign source is the 
greatest compliment that can be paid ty 
us people over here. They have learned 
to know us and to work with us, and | 
think the reason they have stepped up 
their fund is because they have finally 
made up their mind that they are getting 
a dollar’s worth of value for every dolla 
they put over here, that we are not trying 
to exploit them, that we are using the 
funds to the best possible advantage - 
better than they could spend them, them. 
selves. 
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National Association Events 


* June 23-24: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
NWGA, and Council of Directors, American Woo! 
Council, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions and Meetings 
January 21: Utah Wool Marketing Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


January 22-23: Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


February 3-5: New Mexico Wool Growers Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


June 23-24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota.. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Shows 


January 11-19: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


April 5-10: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 29-December 6: 


International Livestock 
Exposition. 


Sales 


March 21: Thompson Ranch Sale, Milan, Mo. 


August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
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ROBABLY no other project in wool re- 
search has received the world-wide at- 
tention given to the International Wool 
Project presently being conducted at the 
Textile Research Institute in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany, Passaic. 
It may interest you to know that the gen- 
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What’s New In Wool Research 


By WERNER VON BERGEN, Director of Research 


Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 


before the Senators and Congressmen of 
the wool States and officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan took an 
active interest in this program and con- 
curred in the importance of such a research 
study. After a careful review of the de- 


wools in the Princeton Textile Research Project. 


cessing studies through all stages of manu- 
facture. 

The project is guided by a Research Ad- 
visory Committee on which all the sponsor- 
ing organizations are represented. The plan- 
ning and details of the project have been 
guided also by a Working Committee 
drawn from the membership of the Re- 





Right, the four 


breeds of sheep furnishing the wool used in the project. 


eral plan of this project was first outlined 
at the joint annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and the 
American Wool Council in Salt Lake City 
on January 28, 1948. Through the efforis 
of F, Eugene Ackerman, president of the 
Wool Bureau, Inc.; Reginald G. Lund, now 
chairman of the International Wool Sec- 
retariat; J. B. Wilson and Harry Devereaux, 
of the American Wool Council, who saw 
the practical need for such a research pro- 
gram in terms of the ultimate benefits both 
to the wool growers and the wool manu- 
facturers, an active step toward sponsorship 
of this work was taken by the Council and 
Secretariat. Both organizations endorsed 
the objectives of the program and agreed 
to participate in supplying the initial funds 
in the confidence that additional support 
would be forthcoming in this country. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Ackerman and 
J. Byron Wilson, chairman of the Wool Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of 
Agriculture, the plans and objectives of 
the Wool Research Project were brought 
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tailed plans for this research, the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture was 
formalized with Textile Research Institute 
by a contract, under the Research and 
Marketing Act. 

The Wool Research Project in its present 
state of organization is a monument to the 
vision and energetic support so generously 
given by Mr. Ackerman and his group in 
The Wool Bureau and in the American 
Wool Council. In its current framework, 
this project was initiated for a four-year 
period on October 8, 1948. The funda- 
mental research work on the physical and 
chemical properties of four master wool 
samples is being conducted by the Textile 
Research Institute, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Dr. James H. Wakelin is responsible for the 
direction of the Wool Research Project. The 
Forstmann Woolen Company, acting under 
a sub-contract to Textile Research Institute, 
is conducting the mill trial experiments at 
its plants in Passaic, New Jersey, and the 


writer is responsible for planning the pro- 


search Advisory Committee. Giles E. Hop- 
kins, Technical Director of The Wool Bu- 
reau, Inc., has represented the American 
Wool Council and the International Wool 
Secretariat in deliberations of both the Re- 
search Advisory Committee and the Work- 
ing Committee of the Wool Research Proj- 
ect. Dr. Harold P. Lundgren of the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
California, is the technical representative of 
the Department of Agriculture in this work. 
Dr. Lewis Larrick is the representative of 
the Office of Naval Research. 

The Wool Project is unique not only be- 
cause of the international character of its 
financial sponsorship but because it rep- 
resents a teamwork activity between funda- 
mental scientific research and manufactur- 
ing procedures in industry. When this work 
was started three years ago, a certain goal 
was visualized. In attempting to reach this 
goal, we had the faith as defined by the 
Apostle Paul in his letter to the Hebrews, 
chapter 11, verse 1, “Faith is the assurance 
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of the things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen.” 

At that time. we fully realized that the 
result depended on the strength of the 
bridge and the cables holding this bridge 
between pure science and the mill—between 
the willingness of a dyed-in-the-wool man 
to accept laboratory findings and guidance 
from men who in the eyes of the practical 
man had no idea of what is going on in 
the. mill, and the willingness of the man 
living in the realm of pure science to come 
down to earth and apply his intelligence 
and wisdom to the study of such common 
things as washing dirty wool; carding, 
combing, drawing, and spinning it into 
yarns; playing with shuttles in weaving a 
cloth; and appreciating the work of the 
finisher and dyer in making a cloth into 
the fabric even a college man would be 
proud to wear. 


That was three years ago! What has been 
accomplished? 

Representing the manufacturer’s side and 
speaking also as the sub-contractor, I know 
it was well worth all the efforts that we, 
the Forstmann Woolen Company, have put 
into it. But what benefits have been derived 
for the wool grower? And can the results 
obtained be applied directly to the manu- 
facturing processes of the other supporters? 
These are fair questions since both have 
invested thousands of dollars in this project 
and, therefore, expect a return on this in- 
vestment. 

Addressing you as wool growers, I will 
try to stress the results which are of impor- 
tance to you rather than those of particular 
importance to the manufacturers. In brief, 
the following conclusions can be drawn 
from the work done so far: 


1. The fineness of the wool lot, regard- 
less of its geographical source, is the domi- 
nant factor in controlling the ease, effi- 
ciency of manufacturing and character of 
the resultant product. 


2. The core-boring method of sampling 
to determine the shrinkage of raw wool has 
also proven to be effective for obtaining 
samples to establish the fineness or grade. 


3. The method of measuring staple 
length of raw wool as developed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been found effective in predicting the 
average top length. 


4. The only influence of environment or 
geographical source of the wool on its pro- 
cessing appeared in scouring. 


5. All four wools exhibited similar pro- 
gressive changes through processing. 
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6. Aging or resting of the wool fibers is 
of paramount importance. Aging of the 
roving for three weeks prior to spinning 
will reduce the breaks in spinning 25 to 50 
percent. Aging of the yarns for the same 
length of time before weaving results in a 
2 percent higher weaving efficiency. It 
seems possible that the aging time may be 
reduced through a steaming operation. 


7. Pieces containing medium or half- 
blood wools dye about 30 percent darker 
than fine wool when dyed under identical 
conditions. 


The first problem with which we were 
faced was the selection of the proper wools. 
In choosing the grades for study, 64’s was 
selected because it represents the bulk of 
the fine wools used and corresponds to the 
grade specified for use in most Army and 
Navy fabrics. Grade 58’s or half-blood 
was selected because it represents the bulk 
of the medium wools and may be used as a 
possible minimum standard for military ap- 
parel fabrics. 


To make each trial lot sufficiently large 
for proper mill processing, the minimum 
amount was set at 1500 pounds clean wool. 
In order to keep these tests simple from a 
statistical angle, they were limited to four 
wool types; namely, domestic 64’s, Aus- 
tralian 64’s, domestic 58’s, and New Zea- 
land 58’s. 


Following the advice of Dr. Robert Burns 
of the University of Wyoming, and Profes- 
sor J. F. Wilson of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the domestic wools were both ob- 
tained from the Dubois sheep station. The 
64’s was pure Rambouillet fine staple from 
two- to four-year-old ewes. Eleven bags 
were obtained weighing a total of 3060 
pounds. The 58’s was from three-eighths 
and half-blood Targhee, Columbia, and 
Corriedale ewes, two to four years old. 
There were 13 bags of Targhee, 5 bags of 
Columbia, and 1 bag of Corriedale, total- 
ing 4743 pounds. Samples of these lots 
with specifications were then sent to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Wool Boards for 
matching. 


The Australian wool was bought through 
Mr. Willis of the Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Commission, and a total of 14 bales 
weighing 4497 pounds was shipped from 
Brisbane. Two flocks were represented: 
10 bales from Peak Downs district in 
Queensland containing fleeces from ewes 
and wethers, and 4 bales from Goondwindi 
district consisting of fleeces from ewes only. 
Both of these wools were shorn in Decem- 





ber 1948, the former being on 11 months 
clip, and the latter a 12-months’ clip, 
Other than the geographical location 
and the climatic condition, the history of 
the wool, especially in regard to a specific 
merino breed, was unknown since the flocks 
had only been purchased by their present 
owner a year previous. 


The New Zealand wool, which was ob- 
tained through Mr. Walker, secretary of the 
New Zealand Wool Board, and Mr. Fran- 
cis, president of the New Zealand Wool 
Brokers’ Association, consisted of 9 bales 
weighing 3133 pounds. According to the 
information given by Mr. Francis, all nine 
bales were listed in the Christchurch cata- 
log of February 1949 as ex-Lot 379, being 
part of a re-classed and binned line of 120 
bales, the contents of which came from 190 
different growers. The majority of this wool 
was probably from the mid-Canterbury dis- 
trict of the southern island of New Zea- 
land. The ewes from which the wool was 
shorn came from the finer-wool Corriedale 
stock or first- or second-cross, half-breeds 
produced from the English Leicester- 
merino cross. This wool usually comes from 
five or six-year-old animals. 


Whereas in the case of the two domestic 
wools we have an accurate background of 
the breeding stock as well as the geographi- 
cal location and climatic conditions under 
which the wool was grown, the history of 
the two foreign wools is, unfortunately, 
very vague. 

When the various lots arrived at the mill, 
core samples were taken to establish the 
yield as well as the grade. This yield was 
later compared with the actual results ob- 
tained when scouring the lots. Table I gives 
the data on the yields of the core samples 
compared with the mill yield. 


TABLE | 
YIELD OF MASTER WOOLS 


Fine Fine Medium Medium 
Aus- Domes- Domes- New 
tralian _ tic tic Zealand 


Number of bales 14 11 19 9 


Grease weight 


(pounds) 4497 3060 4743 3133 


Number of cores 80 44 76 36 
Core yield 

(percent) 57.8 50.5 54.0 53.6 
Mill yield 

(percent) 59.9 52.3 51.7 55.4 
Difference 

(percent) St: 22: 92: 18 
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As can be seen from these results, in 
three instances the mill yield was 2 percent 
higher than the core yield whereas in the 
medium domestic wool, the mill yield was 
a little over 2 percent lower than the core. 
For accurate determination of the core 
yield, a minimum of 200 cores should be 
taken. On all lots, four core samples were 
taken per bale with the exception of the 
small Australian lot consisting of four bales 
from which ten cores per bale were re- 
moved. Even though the results are, on the 
average, 2 percent apart, we feel that it is 
an excellent correlation for the small num- 
ber of cores taken. 

The sampling procedure and equipment 
used were similar to the method employed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
their fjeld tests, using the three-inch coring 
tube. 


To establish the fineness or grade, the 
scoured wool left over from the yield deter- 
mination was sent through a sample card 
and then measured microscopically using 
the wedge method for fiber diameter and 
variability by the longtitudinal technique. 
Cross sections were also made from the card 
sample and photomicrographs taken. By 
visual inspection, the two fine wools as well 
as the two medium wools appeared to be 
closely matched. The microscopic meas- 
urement, however, proved that the Aus- 
tralian lot was a full grade finer than the 
fine domestic; whereas the New Zealand 
was an excellent match to the medium 
domestic. The four wools gave the follow- 


ing values: 
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Microns U. S. Grade 


Fine Australian 19.8 70’s 
Fine domestic 215) 64’s 
Medium domestic 26.3 58’s 
Medium New Zealand 26.3 58’s 


The next step in processing the four 
wools was sorting. The following results 
were obtained in this operation. 


TABLE Il 
SORTING DATA OF MASTER WOOLS 


Fine Fine Medium Medium 
Aus- Domes- Domes- New 

tralian tic tic Zealand 
70’s 39.4 CRS.) Hah RES 
64’s 60.6 7485) leds. 3.3 
ee eT cree 50.0 49.2 
Ss eee) Grea 49.8 47.0 
DE: i. see Ree 0.2 0.5 


These data would indicate that the fine- 
ness as established by the core sampling 
does not correspond in regard to the Aus- 
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tralian wool. According to the percentages 
found in sorting, there is only a slight dif- 
ference between the two ‘fine wools, the 
Australian being approximately 15 percent 
finer which would amount to about 0.3 
micron. That there is actually a full grade 
difference was later proven by measure- 
ment of the scoured wool as well as the 
top samples. 

As the two domestic wools were brand- 
ed with scourable branding fluid developed 
by the Department of Agriculture, it was 
not felt necessary .to clip the staples with 
the brand marks. On the other hand, in 
both foreign wools, branding marks were 
found and clipping was necessary; but the 
amount of paint clips in both instances was 
less than 0.1 percent. 

In the microscopic study the number of 
medulated fibers was counted and it was 
found that both the fine wools were free 
of such fibers while the medium wools 
contained 0.5 percent medulated fibers. 
There was also a clear difference in the 
number of crimps per inch between the 
two fine wools and the two medium wools. 
Both fine wools had 19 crimps per inch, 
whereas the two medium wools had only 
14. This can be considered as normal for 
both types of wool. 

The length of the 
raw wool was estab- 
lished by taking at ran- 
dom 100 individual 
locks from each lot of 
wool. The length was 
then measured accord- 
ing to the newly de- 
veloped method of El- 
roy Pohle from the 
Wool Section of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture; 
measurement to one- 


namely, the 





MED.N.Z. fourth - inch opratie 
of each staple in its 
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unstretched condition. The staple length 
of all four master wools and their percent- 


age distribution are shown in the table 
below: 


TABLE Ill 


STAPLE LENGTH OF MASTER WOOLS 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
FINE AUST. FINE DOM. MED.DOM. MED.N.Z. 


LENGTH CLASS 


INCHES 

BELOW 2 4 ai 
2702 3/4 74 38 
3TO 3 3/4 22 62 
OVER 4 es a 
AVERAGE 2.6 29 


The entire manufacturing procedure was 
laid out in such a fashion that the lots fol- 
lowed each other in the following order: 
Fine Australian, Fine Domestic, Medium 
Domestic, and Medium New Zealand. 
Each lot was subjected to exactly the same 
processing steps and was run on the same 


machinery. The main operations were 


scouring, carding, combing by the French 
system, drawing, ring spinning, weaving, 
finishing, and dyeing. 

The scouring process revealed the first 
difference in behavior existing between the 
four wools. The two fine wools were 
scoured one day, and the two mediums 
the next day. In both instances the opera- 
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tion was started with fresh solution, using 
exactly the same amount of chemicals 
(soap and soda). 

The efficiency of the scouring is revealed 
by the amount of ex- 
tractable matter left 
in the wool after the 
scouring process. The 
mill man considers a 
clean wool, one which 
has an ether extract- 
able matter of .75 per- 


cent. Anything above 
1 percent is consider- 


ed poorly scoured, and 


20 7 anything under .5 per- 
cent is assumed to be 

72 73 over-scoured. The re- 
sults shown in the 

8 20 table below would in- 
dicate that the two 

3.2 3.4 domestic wools had a 


normal scourability 
whereas the Australian 
wool is overscoured and the medium New 
Zealand wool is poorly scoured. During the 
scouring operation, we tried to correct the 
cleanliness of the New Zealand wool by 
increasing the amount of chemicals. 

In addition to the ether extractable mat- 
ter, the alcohol extractable matter, the ash 
content, and vegetable matter are also 
given in Table IV. While the alcohol ex- 
tractable and ash content do not reveal any 
significant difference between the four 
wools, the two domestic wools contain a 
higher amount of vegetable matter. 
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TABLE IV 
ANALYSIS OF SCOURED MASTER 
WOOLS 
Medium 
Fine Fine Medium New 
Australian Domestic Domestic Zealand 
Ether 
Extractable 
(percent) 0.27 0.67 0.69 = 1.38 
Alcohol 
Extractable 
(percent) 0.88 0.89 0.99 0.94 
Ash content 
(percent) 103 0.99 0.72 1.009 
Vegetable 
matter ; 
(percent) 0.55 0.83 0.58 0.17 
Before undertaking the next step in : 


manufacturing, carding, the processing was 
delayed in order to give the Princeton 
laboratories enough time to study the in 
fluence of aging and to establish the ideal 
aging time. Within two months they came 
up with an astonishingly clear answer of 
three weeks, or 21 days, as the ideal time 
to get the best benefits in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

It was during this waiting time that 
carding experiments were conducted with 
two-pound samples of scoured wool on 
the carding equipment of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agricultural Experimental 
Station in Beltsville, Maryland. This 


equipment was specially obtained by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to study the 
possibility of evaluating the manufacturing 
quality of individual fleeces for further 
guidance of the breeding work. It was very 


ANALYSIS OF SCOURED MASTER WOOLS 
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gratifying again to find an excellent cor- 
relation in regard to fineness and length 
of the scoured wool processed at the Belts- 
ville unit against the large lot of scoured 
wool processed at the Forstmann plant. It 
is, therefore, evident that the machinery 
bought by the Beltsville station which was 
recently supplemented by combing equip- 
ment will be very valuable for future study 
in evaluating the wool quality of individual 
fleeces. The only criticism which could be 
launched against this project is that, un- 
fortunately, the carding and combing units 
are not combined with the scouring unit 
at Denver where the Production and Mar- 
keting section has established their head- 
quarters. 

The carding and combing operations fol- 
lowed the standard procedure of the 
French system. The fineness measurements 
made on the four tops revealed the excel- 
lent correlation in this property between 
the results obtained on the raw wool, the 
card sliver, and the top data. 





was, “What length must the raw wool be 
in order to produce a specified top length?” 
For example, the comber wants to produce 
a three-inch top. What, then, should the 
length of the raw wool be when selected 
by the wool buyer? The answer is that 
the average staple length must be at least 
equal to the specified top length. 


in the carding process there occurs a cer- 
tain amount of fiber breakage which is part- 
ly due to the entanglement of the wool in 
the scouring process. This reduces the 
original fiber length. The increase in length 
through the combing operation is due to 
the segregation and removal of the short 
and broken fibers from the long ones, 


TABLE VI 
LENGTH OF MASTER WOOLS THROUGH TOP 


Fine 
Australian 
Length (inches) 
MNOS 2... <2... sienna 2.6 
Card sliver 
EP ee eee eet ey We 2.1 
Fortsmann Woolen Co. .............----- 1.8 
a icagscid peso conn ta eee anes 2.4 


As seen from the above table, in some 
wools the top length is approximately one- 
fourth inch shorter than the original length 


TABLE V 
FINENESS CHANGES OF FOUR MASTER WOOLS 
Medium 
Fine Fine Medium New 
Australian Domestic Domestic Zealand 
Fineness (microns) 
Raw Wool 
A OD acces neh el nesses 19.8 234 26.2 26.3 
Carded Sliver 
EES an Ronee bh ae esl 19.8 21.8 26.0 $7.7 
Forstmann Woolen Co. ................ 19.5 21.3 25.6 26.4 
BI © eel cenickcnphatcsicunninotnasbooehondaieicthniiats 19.8 21.8 26.5 26.2 


The important role which staple length 
plays in worsted combing is clearly seen 
from Table VI. One of the questions to 
which a definite answer was being sought 


FIBER FINENESS THRU PROCESSING OF 
MASTER WOOLS 
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of the staple. The question may well be 
asked, “Why is the card sliver approximate- 
ly one-half inch shorter than the final top?” 
The reason for this lies in the fact that 
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: Medium 
Fine Medium New 
Domestic Domestic Zealand 
2.9 3.2 3.4 
2.4 2.7 2.7 
22 2.8 2.9 
2.8 3.2 3.2 


which is one of the main purposes of this 
operation in addition to the straightening 
and parallelization of the fibers. 

The short and broken fibers are known 
as noils. The amount of noils or short 
fibers is directly related to the staple 
length: the shorter the fibers, the higher 
the noilage. The percent noilage for the 
four master wools was as follows: 


Fine Australian .....................: 9.6% 
Fine domestic ........................ 8.3% 
Both medium wools .............. 6.4% 


As the noils have considerably lower 
market value than the top (French noils 
only 40 percent), the amount of noils has 
a very marked effect on the manufacturing 
cost. This is the reason why the longer 
wools always bring a better price. In addi- 
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WEAVING DATA OF MASTER WOOLS 
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tion, the presence of impurities, such as, 
vegetable matter, will have a similar effect. 


o co oa 


From a wool grower’s angle, the fore- 
going gives a picture of the quality char- 
acteristics which should be kept in mind 
when attempting to produce a high-quality 
fleece which will be appreciated by the 
manufacturer and also guarantee a good 
financial return. The time does not permit 
my giving any details in regard to the 
further processes, such as, spinning, weav- 
ing, finishing, and dyeing of the four mas- 
ter wools. 

It should be brought out, however, that 
it was very evident from the difficulty en- 
countered in spinning the medium wools 
that the fiber diameter is of paramount im- 
portance in limiting the use of medium 
wools for fine fabrics. The fine yarn neces- 
sary for the specified 13-ounce men’s wear 
fabric could not be spun with the medium 
wools. Not only was it essential to spin 
a coarser yarn but also the production had 
to be reduced which means that the price 
advantage gained by the use of the cheaper 
medium wools was considerably lowered. 
There is, however, the possibility that by 
proper aging and steaming, this handicap 
may be overcome. 

It is a well-known fact that when dyeing 
pieces with the same amount of dyestuffs 
under similar conditions, the finer the 
wool is, the lighter the resultant shade will 
be. In this project the exact amount of 
this difference was determined. In dyeing 
tan and navy blue shades it was found that 
for each grade difference in the wool quali- 
ty, there was approximately a 5 percent 
difference in depth of shade. The shade 
difference between the Australian fine and 
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the fine domestic amounted to 5 percent, 
and between the Australian fine and both 
medium wools it increased to 30 percent, 
meaning that the pieces made from the 
medium wools were approximately 30 per- 
cent darker than the pieces produced from 
the fine Australian wool. 

The finished pieces, 12 from each grade 
totaling 48 pieces, were carefully judged 
for softness and ability to drape. This 
drape characteristic was measured by a 
special test method. It was not difficult 
for the experts in our plant as well as for 
most amateurs to feel the small difference 
which existed between the fine Australian 
and fine domestic, not to mention the large 
difference which existed between the fine 
and medium wools. This softness, we are 





convinced, is directly connected with the 
diameter of the fibers. It is, therefore, very 
unfortunate that the two fine wools were 
a full grade apart which gives the Aus- 
tralian wool a marked advantage. 

“Is there a difference between domestic 
and foreign wools, or are the merino wools 
in the United States just as good as the 
Australian wools?” In order to answer the 
question once and for all, it is absolutely 
necessary to have the wool project ex- 
tended to include the processing of a do- 
mestic fine wool of a 70’s grade to match 
the 70’s Australian. Comparing the two 
medium wools, it can definitely be stated 
that the 58’s Idaho wool is just as good as, 
if not better than, a similar New Zealand 
cross-bred wool. 
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Wyoming’s Sheep and Wool Courses 


HE dates have been set for the annual 

Wool Short Courses to be given at the 
University of Wyoming. 

In 1952, the additional short courses in 
Animal Production, Agronomy and Agri- 
cultural Economics will have sheep hus- 
bandry as the main subject. 

The three short courses will be held as 
follows: 


Range Sheep Short Course, January 21- 
26 

Wool Short Course, January 28-February 
9 

Range and Ranch Management Short 
Course, February 11-16 


Students may take one of the short 
courses or they may attend all three courses 
if they wish. Students need no _ special 


qualifications to be enrolled other than 
they are 17 years of age or over. In the 
past both men and women have attended 
these sessions. 


For years students from many parts of 
United States and a number from foreign 
countries have attended the sheep and wool 
short courses given by the University of 
Wyoming. The presentation of subjects 
has always been made on a simple practi- 
cal basis so that all the students could 
become familiar with complex technical 
subjects. 

Inquiries for additional information and 
application blanks should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Alexander Johnston, Director of Ag- 
ricultural Short Courses, Agricultural Build- 
ing, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
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HE National “Make It Yourself—With 

Wool” Style Revue was presented the 
evening of December 5th, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel, with 
all the glamour and excitement normally 
attending a major fashion show opening. 
The twenty-six homesewing experts had 
been coached in modeling technique by 
courtesy of the Maria Easterly Modeling 
and Charm School of Portland and individ- 
ual beauty analysis and make-up was given 
through the compliments of the Merle Nor- 
man Beauty Salon. 

Mr. Dick Fagen of the Portland Journal 
acted as commentator and music was fur- 
nished by the Fred McKinney Trio against 
a background of 100 percent wool fabric 
supplied by Pendleton Woolen Mills. Up- 
wards of 1,000 persons viewed the show- 





The National “Make It Yourself - With Wool” Contest 


The winners: 


National Grand Prize—Senior Class 


Elaine Holt, 22 of Clearfield, Utah — 
$300 Scholarship by Forstmann Woolen 
Company. Miss Holt won her prize with 
a suit of Juilliard’s gray woolen flannel. 


National Grand Prize—Junior Class 


Diana Hampton, 17, of Preston, Idaho— 
$300 Scholarship by Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. Miss Hampton won her prize with 
a dress of gray wool flannel. 


Senior Class 


First Place: Carol Jordheim, 19, of Far- 
go, North Dakota — A Singer Mahogany 


Colorado — a $100 Savings Bond by The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. Miss West won her 
prize with a suit of Forstmann’s pink and 
gray novelty weave. 


Junior Class 

First Place: Eleanor Dye, 17, Pomeroy, 
Washington — A Singer Feather-Weight 
Portable Sewing Machine by Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co. Miss Dye won her prize 
with a dress of green gabardine. - 

Second Place: Loreen Johnson, 16, Ver- 
nal, Utah — $100 Savings Bond by John 
Walther Fabrics, Inc. Miss Johnson won 
her prize with a two-piece dress of Mil- 
ridge’s wool flannel. 


Third Place: Barbara Jean Bower, 16, 


National “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Winners—Left to right, Miss Jeannene Thompson, 15, of Ozona, Texas, winner of “Wool Princess” 
Award; Eleanor Dye, 17, Pomeroy, Washington, Junior Class First Place; Loreen Johnson, 16, Vernal, Utah, Junior Class Second Place; 
Barbara Jean Bower, 16, Worland, Wyoming, Junior Class Third Place; Marilyn Willard, 16, of Red Bluff, California, winner of Colorado 
Woman’s College two-year scholarship award: Diana Hampton, 17, Preston, Idaho, National Grand Prize Winner of Junior Class; Elaine 
Holt, 22, Clearfield, Utah, National Grand Prize Winner of Senior Class; Alice West, 19, Denver, Colorado, Senior Class Third Place: 
Joanna Jonko, 19, Spokane, Washington, Senior Class Second Place; Carol Jordheim, 19, Fargo, North Dakota, Senior Class, First Place; 
Joy Short, 19, Bandera, Texas, runner-up for “Wool Princess” Award.—Photograph courtesy of the Wool Bureau. 


ing of the all-wool and worsted garments 
which were judged by Miss Mildred L. 
Kiggins, Educational Supervisor, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company; Dean Velma 
Phillips, of the College of Home Economics 
Miss 


Dusk, Extension Clothing Specialist of Pull- 


in Pullman, Washington; Marjorie 


man, Washington, and Miss Hazel McKin- 
non of the Singer Sewing Center in Port- 


land. 
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Console Sewing Machine by Singer Sew- 
Miss Jordheim 
won her prize with a dress of gray wool 


ing Machine Company. 


flannel. 

Second Place: Joanna Jonko, 19, of Spo- 
kane, Washington — $100 Savings Bond 
by Botany Mills, Inc. Miss Jonko won her 
prize with a coat of Forstmann’s gray 
tweed. 

Third Place: Alice West, 19, of Denver, 


of Worland, Wyoming — $100 Savings 
Bond by Milridge Woolen Company. Miss 
Bower won her prize with a suit in Milli- 
ken’s brown and gold worsted check. 


Colorado Scholarship Winner 

Marilyn Willard, 16, of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia won the $500 Scholarship award of 
the Colorado Woman's College, with a 
dress of red wool crepe by Botany. 


“Wool Princess” Award 


Jeannene Thompson, 15, of Ozona, 
Texas, won a $100 Defense Bond given 
by the Producers Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation of Ogden, Utah, with a coat of 
gray woolen flannel by Juilliard. 


Runner-Up for the “Wool Princess” 
Award 


Joy Short, 19, of Bandera, Texas, won 
her prize—a $50 bond—as runner-up for the 
“Wool Princess” with a dress of closely 
woven white wool. 


Mr. W. H. Steiwer, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, and Mr. 
Harry J. Devereaux, president of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, made the awards. They 
were introduced by Mrs. John Will Vance, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary, who 
is National Contest Director. Mrs. James 
Fletcher, Selah, Washington, was in charge 
of the convention revue. 


Visiting Contestants Honored 


The delegation of talented homesewers 
were entertained by various local groups 





during their stay in Portland and _intro- 
duced to many of the outstanding land- 
marks of the region. Executives of Meier 
& Frank Company were hosts at a special 
tour of the store in their honor following 
which they were guests at the “Get Ac- 
quainted Tea” at the Benson Hotel. 

General Mills, Inc. hosted the girls at a 
breakfast after which they were taken on 
a trip to the Oregon State Capital for a 
tour of the building and an official wel- 
come by Governor Douglas McKay. Their 
hosts for the trip were the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the County Court. 
They had lunch at the Oregon State Col- 
lege, and, following a tour of the campus 
and buildings, they were guests of the 
Willamette Valley Auxiliary at tea. 

In the evening they were provided with 
escorts and were special guests at the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association dance at 
the Multnomah Hotel. On Friday, the final 
day of their visit, the Portland Wool Trade 
Association offered them their choice be- 
tween going to beautiful Oregon coastline 
and lunch at Gearhart Lodge, or drive to 
Mt. Hood with lunch at Timberline Lodge. 

—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Change in National Wool Marketing Management 


HE annual meetings of the stockholders 

and the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation were 
held in Boston, December 14 and 15, 1951. 
As the first order of business Mr. C. J. 
Fawcett read his annual report, presenting 
a concise review of major developments in 
the industry during the past year and sum- 
marizing the many problems with which 
the producers of wool are faced at the 
present time. 


James H. Lemmon of Lemmon, South 
Dakota, was re-elected president. Edward 
Sargent of Chama, New Mexico, and Frank 
Lebus of Cynthiana, Kentucky, were re- 
elected vice presidents representing the 
territory and fleece wool sections of the 
country respectively. Floyd W. Lee of San 
Mateo, New Mexico and LeRoy Getting 
of Sanborn, Iowa, were re-elected as alter- 
nate vice presidents. Three changes only 
were made on the Board of Directors for 
the coming year, seating Vern Eames as 
the nominee of the Eastern Idaho Associa- 
tion, Tom Clark for the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation and R. N. McLachlan for the Michi- 
gan Association. Directors representing all 
other member associations were re-elected. 

In order to cause as little change in the 
active management as possible, but at the 
same time to relieve Mr. Fawcett, who has 
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been general manager of the Corporation 
since 1936, of some of his routine responsi- 
bilities and to make it possible for him to 
depend entirely on his own judgment as 
to the amount of time he can devote to the 
affairs of the organization, the Board ot 
Directors elected Mr. Fawcett to the office 
of consultant for the coming year. This 
action was taken most reluctantly by the 
Board at Mr. Fawecett’s request. 


David E. Judd of Boston, who has been 
associated with the National since 1930, 
the year in which it started to operate, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer and be- 
cause of the change in Mr. Fawcett’s status, 
was elected acting general manager. 

Fidel Archabal, whose father was the 
famous John Archabal of Boise, Idaho, was 
elected sales manager, a newly created of- 
fice in the National’s management. Mr. 
Archabal, whose background and early 
training were closely associated with the 
livestock and wool-producing industry, 
started his career in the East with the Na- 
tional in 1934. For several years he has 
been one of the National’s top salesmen 
and more recently his duties have been to 
assist Mr. Fawcett in the selling end of 
the organization. 

The next meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was tentatively scheduled to be held 


in Chicago in February at the call of the 
President. The date of the National’s nex 
annual meeting was advanced by about q 
month and will be held: at Phoenix, Ari. 
zona on November 18, 1952. 


—D. E. Judd 
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Prominent Idaho 
Woman Passes 





Mrs. Emma Yearian 


RS. Emma Yearian, highly respected 

sheep operator of Lemhi, Idaho died 
on Christmas day (1951) at the age of 
85, following a heart attack. 

Known over the sheep country as Ida- 
ho’s sheep queen, Mrs. Yearian started in 
the sheep business in 1908 and at the time 
of her death had three bands of breeding 
ewes. During the entire period she main- 
tained an active interest in the affairs of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association. 

She was also active in civic and political 
affairs, serving as Republican county com- 
mitteewoman for many years and as State 
representative from Lemhi County for one 
term. All of these activities were carried 
on in addition to raising a fine family. 

Surviving are her husband, Thomas H. 
Yearian, prominent cattleman, four daugh 
ters, one son and several grandchildren. 

In Mrs. Yearian were combined rare 
qualities of character and personality that 
have endeared her to the hearts of many 
and that will make her life an unforget 
table one. 
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HEEP scab, or sheep scabies, is a highly 

contagious and serious skin disease 
caused by mange mites. The disease has 
been known in all parts of the sheep-raising 
world for many centuries. A half century 
ago, scabies was the greatest drawback to 
the sheep industry in the western range 
States and threatened the continuance of 
the industry. It also caused heavy losses 
to feeders in the Corn-Belt States. The 
great monetary losses suffered by the grow- 
er and feeder alike were reflected in de- 
creased wool, arrested development of 
lambs, poor physical condition of affected 
sheep, and death losses in ewes from un- 
thriftiness, especially through the winter. 
As a result of rigid quarantine measures 
and systematic eradication practices under- 
taken by the Federal Government in co- 
operation with the States, the losses caused 
by this once widespread disease have been 
greatly reduced. 

Sheep scab still exists, however, in a 
number of places in the United States. At 
present it is found mostly in farming rather 
than in range areas. Scabies does not pre- 
sent the same serious economic problem in 
the farm States as in the range States, be- 
cause death and wool losses in fewer than 
a hundred head of sheep on farms do not 
involve large sums of money. A few sheep 
on a farm are not the principal source of 
livelihood. It is, however, a very different 
problem in our western range States, where 
there are still large bands in fenced pas- 
tures, and on the ranges, and where wool 
growing is virtually the principal means of 
livelihood. Unless the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all livestock disease control 
agencies and sheep growers of every State 
in the Union can be obtained in a united 
effort towards an eradication program, we 
may be inviting a repetition of the situa- 
tion that existed in this country prior to 
1930. It should be borne in mind that as 
long as sheep scabies exists in any State, 
it is a threat to the sheep in all other 
States. 


How to Detect the Disease 


Scabies mites pierce the skin to get 
nourishment, and the resulting minute 
wounds develop rapidly into pustules that 





*Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Sheep Scabies And Its Treatment . 


By H. E. KEMPER, D.V.M.* 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


rupture and. cause crusts or scabs to form 
on the skin. There is an intense irritation 
that causes the sheep to become restless 
and scratch, kick, and nibble at the wool 
with an intensity characteristic of this dis- 


Dr. H. E. Kemper of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA, who came up from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, to talk to the conven- 
tion about scabies.—NWGA Photo 


ease. Manipulating a lesion with the fin- 
gers causes the sheep to turn its head to 
the affected side, as though to assist in 
further disturbing the scab lesion; licking 
the lips and champing the jaws are very 
characteristic movements by sheep affected 
with scabies. The fleece early shows a 
broken appearance, with tags or tufts of 
wool that the sheep have pulled out with 
their mouths. In scratching with the hind 
feet, they break many wool fibers, which 
soon make depressions in the fleece. These 
symptoms are intensified with exercise. The 
skin soon becomes greatly thickened, 
wrinkled, and covered with heavy scabs or 
crusts. The wool falls out, leaving a de- 
nuded, grayish, scaley-covered surface. 
The finding of scab mites is the only re- 
liable means of making a correct diagnosis 
of this disease. Any itching or irritation 
that tends to disturb the appearance of an 


otherwise smooth fleece on the sheep war- 
rants careful investigation. Skin scrapings 
should be placed on black cloth or carbon 
paper, warmed with artificial heat in a 
warm room, and observed for the presence 
of live mites. Mites may be seen as barely 
visible, minute, whitish specks moving 
about over the black background. 


Conditions That May Be 
Confused With Scab 


External parasites such as lice, the com- 
mon sheep tick (keds), and true ticks may 
cause sheep to scratch and bite at them- 
selves, but these insects differ in shape and 
size from scab mites. Thorns, grass awns, 
plant spines, shear cuts, and eczema cause . 
some irritation, but do not ordinarily re- 
sult in a uniform thickening, wrinkling, 
and hardening of the skin, which common- 
ly occur in scabies. If these irritants are 
removed, the condition usually clears up 
rapidly. 


Description of the Mite 


This mite, known as Psoroptes equi, var. 
ovis, is a minute insect-like parasite that is 
barely visible to the unaided eye, but can 
readily be seen with the aid of an 10X 
hand lens. The mite has a glistening, pear- 
ly-white appearance and is slightly smaller 
than the diameter of the shaft of an or- 
dinary pin. Its body is egg-shaped and its 
brownish head and mouth parts taper to 
a sharp point. When mature, it has.8 
brownish-colored legs. The female de- 
posits 15 to 24 eggs during her life, and 
the eggs usually hatch in 4 to 7 days. 
Young mites mature, mate, and lay eggs 
when 10 to 12 days old and pass their 
mature life on the body of the sheep. 


Old Treatment 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has long 
recognized the effectiveness of two chemi- 
cal agents for the control and eradication 
of sheep scabies. These are (1) lime-sul- 
phur and (2) nicotine-sulphate. These 
chemicals are mixed with water that must 
be heated to 95° — 105° F. in the dipping 
vat. This same temperature must be main- 
tained throughout the dipping in either of 
these two medicinal solutions. 

The chief drawback to lime-sulphur and 
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nicotine-sulphate solutions is that one dip- 
ping does not eradicate the scab mites. 
Furthermore, these two dips have little or 
no residual effect—that is, they rapidly lose 
their killing power on the skin and in the 
wool of the animals. In order for the treat- 
ment to be completely effective, scabies- 
infested sheep must be dipped a second 
time at an interval of 10 to 14 days. The 
second dipping is essential, because the 
first one kills only the mites, but does not 
destroy all the eggs. The viable eggs hatch 
and form a new generation of mites, which 
must be killed by a second dipping before 
they, in turn, have had time to mature and 


lay eggs. 
New Treatment 


Benzene hexachloride, generally known 
as BHC, has been found to be highly ef- 
fective against scabies mites as determined 
by extensive investigations carried out by 
veterinarians of the Zoological Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. This chem- 
ical, which is used as a constituent of an 
unheated dip, not only kills the adult mites 
and probably many eggs besides, but also 
possesses remarkable lasting qualities on 
the skin and in the wool. Downing, in 
England, dipped sheep in about one-fourth 
the strength we use and protected his 
dipped sheep against a scabies infection for 
8 to 12 weeks. He planted live mites on 
them every 14 days until an infection was 
established. We tried similar experiments, 
although we were unaware that Downing 
was carrying on a parallel experiment at 
the time. However, we used 0.06 percent 
of the gamma isomer in the dip, the same 
as is now recommended for scabies eradi- 
cation. Our dipped sheep were protected 


against a scab mite infestation for 3 to 5 
months, even though live mites were plant- 
ed on the sheep every 14 days, and the 
animals were kept in direct contact with 
scabies-infested sheep for the duration of 
the experiment. This result would indicate 
that there should be no danger in putting 
BHC-dipped scabby sheep back into the 
same infected pens occupied by the ani- 
mals previous to dipping. 

BHC apparently has a long-lasting effect 
on the skin against the sheep scab mite. 
In fact, BHC has been found to remain 
active on dipped sheep even following 
heavy rainfalls; as much as 2 inches of rain 
on sheep 8 hours after dipping failed to 
destroy the effectiveness of this chemical. 

BHC does not harm the wool. Tests 
conducted by wool technologists showed 
that the wool is not injured by BHC as 
far as scouring, dyeing properties, and ten- 
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sile strength of the fibers are concerned. 
The mineral content or hardness of the 
water used in the dip apparently does not 
alter its effectiveness. Complete eradica- 
tion of the most extensive, acute and 
chronic cases of sheep scabies has been 
achieved by using dips prepared with 
either hard or soft water. 

To guarantee the safety of BHC as a 
dip, toxicity tests were first made on our 
own laboratory sheep, using 2, 3 and 4 
times the concentration of wettable BHC 
now being recommended. Since no ill- 
effects were observed on the animals, we 
were able to proceed with extensive tests 
on scabby sheep in States where badly 
involved cases were available for dipping 
tests, which resulted in the establishment 
of the 0.06 percent gamma isomer concen- 
tration now recommended. 

Emulsions have not been used by us on 
sheep with scabies. We have used only the 
wettable powder. Toxicity tests with rab- 
bits of various ages showed that emul- 
sions were consistently much more toxic 
than wettable suspensions of the chemical. 
Emulsions invariably produced toxic mani- 
festations or death through convulsions in 


young rabbits, while the same gamma 


isomer concentration in wettable suspen- 
sions failed to produce any visible ill-effects 
on animals of the same age, usually litter 
mates. Emulsions are likewise not as stable 
as the wettable materials and break down 
in dipping vats. The greatest advantage of 
emulsions is that they permit a homogen- 
ous dispersion of the chemical in the water. 

it should be remembered that although 
BHC has been found to be entirely reliable 
for the control and eradication of sheep 
scabies, the Bureau of Animal Industry re- 
quires that lime-sulphur or _nicotine-sul- 
phate be used for the official treatment of 
scabies-infested sheep destined for inter- 
state shipment. This is due to the fact that 
there is as yet no practical vat-side test 
available for determining the concentration 
of the BHC suspension after a number of 
sheep have passed through the vat as re- 
quired in B.A.I. Order 309. On the other 
hand, BHC may be used in dipping sheep 
within a State where its use has been 
approved by the State officials charged 
with the responsibility of livestock disease 
control. 


Formula For Computing Amount 
Of BHC Needed 


The active ingredient, or insecticidal 
portion of BHC, is known as the gamma 
isomer. Most commercial wettable powders 
appearing on the market contain 6, 10, 


12, or 25 percent of the gamma isomer, 
In each case, the label on the container 
will show the gamma isomer content of the 
BHC or lindane purchased. Lindane is a 
term applied to the pure gamma isomer. 
In initially filling a dipping vat, fo 
each 100 gallons of cool water use 8 
pounds of the 6 percent gamma _ isomer 
powder; 5 pounds of the 10 percent gamma 
powder; 4 pounds and 3 ounces of the 12 
percent gamma powder; or 2 pounds of the 
25 percent gamma powder, which is re- 
ferred to by the trade as Lindane 25 per- 
cent gamma isomer. When replenishing 
the vat contents to compensate for the dip 
that has been carried out in the wool of 
the treated sheep, calculate the amount 
of the water and wettable powder needed, 
as mentioned above, and also increase the 
amount of powder by. about 8 to 10 per- 
cent. For example, when using a 10 per- 
cent gamma isomer powder, use 5 pounds 
to each 100 gallons of water for the initial 
filling of the vat, and then use about 5% 
pounds to each 100 gallons of water re- 
quired to replenish the vat contents. 


How to Prepare and Use BHC Dip 


BHC powder is not soluble in water. It 
consists of finely ground benzene hexa- 
chloride mixed with inert powders and 
wetting agents so as to make it usable with 
water. To prepare the BHC dip for sheep, 
the vat should first be filled to the proper 
level with clean, cool water. In cold 
weather the water in the vat may be warm- 
ed to not more than 80°F. Ordinarily, the 
depth of the water in a dipping vat should 
be between 40 and 48 inches. The most 
desirable type of vat is one constructed of 
concrete and having a capacity of 800 to 
1000 gallons. Next, the required amount 
of wettable BHC is added so that the dip, 
ready for use, will contain 0.06 percent 
of the gamma isomer. The mixture is then 
thoroughly stirred. A plunger or a bucket 
on the end of a rope may be used to stir 
the vat contents. 

The sheep should be held in the dip- 
ping mixture not less than 1 minute to as- 
sure thorough wetting of the skin and 
saturation of the fleece. The head of each 
animal should be forced beneath the sur- 
face, at least twice, for just an instant so 
that the wool and hair about the head and 
face are thoroughly wet. Very small lambs 
should preferably be dipped in a barrel. 
When they are about 30 days old, it is 
safe to let them swim through the vat, but 
not accompanied by adult sheep. 

Because wettable BHC powders are not 
soluble in water, they have a tendency to 
settle to the bottom of the vat rather rapid- 
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ly. It is therefore necessary to stir the vat 
contents each time there has been a few 
moments’ delay in the dipping operation. 
When sheep are in the process of being 
dipped, their diving and swimming mo- 
tions keep the vat contents continually 
stirred, preventing the powder from settl- 
ing to the bottom. 


When to Change the Vat Contents 


Since all dips in common use for scabies 
do not kill bacteria nor inhibit their growth, 
it becomes necessary to change the entire 
vat contents when the dip becomes filthy. 
Filth introduced into the vat may carry 
several kinds of bacteria that may produce 
infection. Some of the harmful bacteria 
are gas-producing organisms. When gas 
bubbles rise from the bottom of the vat, 
or when the dip turns a dark or blackish 
color, this is usually a sign of contamina- 
tion. When this occurs, change the vat 
contents, irrespective of the number of 
sheep that have passed through the vat. 

Under favorable experimental conditions, 
up to 3000 sheep may be dipped in BHC 
mixture in a 1000-gallon vat before it is 
necessary to change the entire contents. 
The contents of a dipping vat of this size 
can be maintained effective for scabies 
eradication only by replenishing it, in the 
proportion previously suggested, every 
time the volume of solution in the vat is 
reduced by as much as 200 gallons of dip 
that has been carried out in the wool of 
the sheep. 


Factors to Be Emphasized in 
Dipping With BHC 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that a dipping program for the eradication 
of sheep scabies involving BHC will not 
succeed unless the following simple pre- 
cautions are taken: 


(1) The dip must contain the correct 
amount of insecticidal material, and 
under no circumstances should the 
temperature of the dip be more than 
80° F. 

(2) Every sheep in the flock must be 
dipped. The omission of one infested 
sheep may easily result in the rein- 
festation of an entire flock. 

(3) All sheep must be held in the vat for 
at least one minute, and their heads 
ducked for just an instant, at least 
twice. An improperly dipped sheep 
may emerge from the vat with only a 
pair of mites on it, or with merely a 
few viable eggs on a dry spot on its 
head. These may be sufficient for the 
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recurrence of the infection in the flock. 


(4) Do not use BHC in an oil-emulsion 
form for dipping sheep, as there are 
no experimental data on its use in the 


field. 


(5) Do not under any circumstances mix 
BHC with any other dip, such as lime- 
sulphur solution, _nicotine-sulphate 
solution, or the arsenical dips. 


(6) Avoid rough handling of sheep at time 
of dipping. Such treatment may result 
in puncture wounds. The dip does 
not directly cause the condition 
known as “blood poisoning,” but 
serves as a medium through which the 
micro-organisms in a contaminated 
dip may enter puncture wounds. 
Losses from this cause can be avoided 
by allowing skin wounds, especially 
puncture wounds, to granulate or heal 
before dipping. BHC, as well as lime- 
sulphur and_ nicotine-sulphate dips, 
neither kills bacteria nor inhibits their 
growth. 


(7) After driving the sheep to a vat, let 
them rest and cool off before dipping. 
When dipping sheep in hot weather, 
place them loosely in pens or corrals, 


and provide shade, if possible. 


(8) BHC-dipped sheep should not be 
loaded in trucks or railroad stock cars 
while still wet. Preferably 24 hours 
should elapse between dipping and 
loading, and the sheep should be 
loosely loaded for transportation. 


Desirable Time of Treatment 


The most desirable time of year to dip 
sheep for the eradication of scabies is in 
the summer and early fall. However, any 
itching or irritation on the skin at any time 
of the year warrants investigation. If there 
are any breaks in the fleece, or if sheep 
nibble or bite at the wool, sheep scab may 
be starting. Examine the flock for the 
presence of scab mites as soon as possible. 
Most dipping operations are begun soon 
after shearing. When the shearing is fin- 
ished, if possible allow a few days for the 
shear cuts or other puncture wounds to 
granulate or heal before dipping the sheep. 
Sheep scab mites are relatively inactive 
during the summer, and if dipping takes 
place at any time between June and Sep- 
tember, the few mites will readily die. 
Furthermore, the short fleeces on both ewes 
and lambs at that time of year require 
smaller quantities of dip than sheep in 
full fleece. 

If heavy infestations of scabies are found 
during the winter, and it appears unwise 
to delay treatment until after shearing, a 


warm, sunny day is well worth waiting 
for. When BHC is used in cold weather, 
the water in the vat should be warmed. to 
not more than 80° F. The long fleeces 
remove a large amount of fluid, and a 
draining pen of some kind should be pro- 
vided to prevent excessive amounts of the 
dip being carried out of the vat in the 
wool and wasted. Shelter the wet sheep 
from wind and cold, particularly at night, 
because undue exposure may result in 
serious losses. 


Spraying Sheep Not Recommended 
For Scabies Eradication 


Spraying sheep to eradicate scabies has 
been shown to be ineffective. When a 
spray is directed at sheep, especially in 
full fleece, it merely flattens the wool 
against the body and most of the spray 
runs off and is wasted. Hence, very little 
of the insecticide actually reaches the skin 
and does not penetrate the scabs or contact 
the mites. 


Conclusion 


Despite the unquestionably good record 
of BHC against psoroptic scabies of sheep, 
this insecticide is not yet recognized by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry for the of- 
ficial dipping of scabies-infested sheep in 
interstate movement. This is not because 
of any doubt as to the effectiveness of the 
product. It results primarily from the fact 
that its use is not in conformity with the 
requirements that there be a practical field 
test for determining the concentration of 
the material in the dipping vat. It is, of 
course, a matter of record that vat-side 
tests accounted in a large measure for the 
successful use of arsenic trioxide against 
the cattle fever tick and of lime-sulphur 
and nicotine sulphate dips against scabies 
of sheep and cattle. The search for such 
a vat-side test for BHC is now in progress. 
Our experience with one vat-side test. for 
BHC indicates it to be satisfactory for 
testing freshly prepared dip, but after a 
number of sheep had been dipped in the 
suspension, the results were erratic. This 
test, therefore, will require improvements 
in methods and techniques before the dip 
may be adopted for use in interstate ship- 
ping of sheep. 

Until such time as the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry officially recognizes the 
use of BHC, this chemical can be em- 
ployed to eradicate scabies within the 
States, and it is rapidly being accepted as 
an effective weapon against an ancient 
enemy. 





E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 





December 19, 1951 
ae greater part of Nevada’s northern 
ranges had above normal precipitation 
and below normal temperatures during 
most of December. Sheep generally are 
in good condition to go into winter. The 
association held its annual meeting in 
Reno on December 17th with the largest 
attendance in recent years and all sections 
represented. Problems relating to indus- 
trial insurance and coyote control were the 
main topics discussed. All incumbent of- 
cers were reelected. 


HOWARD DOGGETT 
President 


Montana Wool Growers 
f Association 





é ™ December 1, 1951 

ONTANA has with few exceptions en- 

joyed a very good year. Parts of the 
State were dry in the spring, but since 
the middle of August we have had almost 
too much rain for good haying conditions, 
but the range has enjoyed excellent growth. 
As of this date we have had no severe 
storms and little or no snow except in-.a 
few areas. 

Most feeding larnbs moved freely at 31 
cents to 32 cents except for a few early 
contracts at 35 cents. Most ewe lambs 
are being held but some have moved at 
38 cents to 45 cents. I do not believe 
many old ewes capable of raising another 
lamb have left the State. 

Our predator situation is good generally 
in respect to coyotes but in all areas ad- 
jacent to our National Parks the bear situa- 
tion is becoming worse and worse and as 
in some of our neighboring States bobcats 
are becoming somewhat of a problem. 

The supply of winter feed, if considered 
on a State-wise basis I am sure, is ade- 
quate. We have a large crop of oats and 
barley and alfalfa hay. However, as usual 
there are some spots that are short of the 
necessary hay to winter any breeding stock, 
but in most cases it is available within 
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practical hauling distances. 

Our convention this year for the first 
time in history was held in Miles City and 
we enjoyed a very good attendance con- 
sidering the fact that we are in the ex- 
treme end of a very large State. 


JOHN T. WILLIAMS 
President 


Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association 


December 17, 1951 


HE National Wool Growers Convention 
held in Portland in December, 1951 
was one of the best I ever attended. Every- 
one seemed to work when they were sup- 
posed to work, attended the meetings well 
and listened faithfully to the many good 
speakers that were on the program. 

Texas is dry, and until we get rain the 
care for, and the raising of, sheep will not 
be profitable. This makes our bankers and 
our wives unhappy, while the ranchmen 
must try to get along with them both. Most 
ranchmen are either feeding now or plan- 
ning to feed in early January. Protein is 
scarce and very high in respect of price. 
I understand cottonseed mills here have 
been allowed to raise their ceiling prices. 

Practically no fall shorn wool has been 
sold to date. Usually we are sold out by 
this time. Available prices do not satisfy 
the growers, and I suppose the bulk of 
fall tonnage will carry over into next year. 
Prices offered, but declined, range from 
65 cents to 72 cents per pound in the 
grease. 


RUSSELL D. BROWN 
President 


Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


December 19, 1951 


HE 87th Annual Convention is over and 

I think everyone will agree that it was 
a most successful one. Speaking for the 
Washington Wool Growers as co-sponsors 
of this convention, I would like to thank 
all who attended and all those who par- 
ticipated in the various programs for mak- 
ing the convention a success. We may 
have made a few mistakes but on the 





whole everything turned out for the best, 

I was impressed at this convention, as | 
have been at the other national conven- 
tions, with the splendid work of our na- 
tional officers. It certainly is important 
to have an effective and well-knit organiza- 
tion representing us during these critical 
times. We have one individual in the na- 
tional office who has been there in the 
neighborhood of 33 years, namely Miss 
Young. She has certainly done a lot for 
our organization and is deserving of credit 
and recognition. 

How many people realized that we had 
three past presidents of our Association in 
attendance at the convention? We are 
very fortunate to have chosen men like 
these for our leaders, men who will come 
back and give of their knowledge and ex- 
perience. It has been of immense value 
to the present officers. 


DAN McINTYRE 
President 


Colorado Woo! Growers 
Association 


December 18, 1951 


W* came back from the very good Na- 
tional Convention to find that Colora- 
do had picked up a little more snow. Since 
that time we have had scattered snow and 
considerable cold weather. Gunnison had 
an unofficial 40° below on the 11th of 
December. 

We are having our troubles, as usual, 
trying to figure out finances for our preda- 
tor animal work. Even though we are 
going into this session of the legislature 
with a request that the present 6 mill levy 
on sheep and goats be raised to 12 mills 
for predator animal control work, and 
though this fund will raise upwards of 
$65,000 per year, and even though our 
local associations voluntarily contribute 
some $20,000 per year to the fund, our 
State Legislature is already talking about 
refusing our request for an $18,000 ap- 
propriation. 

The sheepmen are already directly con- 
tributing 42 percent of the money that 
comes from State sources and are offering 
to raise that ante to close to 60 percent; 
however, some of our city legislators seem 
to feel that we are a “special interest” 
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group and don’t appear very anxious to 
give us any support at all by direct ap- 
propriation. 

Our recent predator animal survey gave 
us about a 34 percent reply and reported 
7,486 head of sheep killed by coyotes, 
bears, bobcats, mountain lions and domestic 
dogs. This covered only the summer season 
of 1951 and in my book that adds up to 
about a $260,000 loss to our sheepmen. It 
would be hard to guess what the figure 
would have been if we had actual reports 
from all persons who had losses. 

We have instructed our Secretary to 
continue this survey from year to year 
and we will hope ultimately to present a 
rather strong case before our legislature 
and thereby obtain a little better control 
of this serious problem. 

As is probably true in most other areas 
of the sheep country, wool trading has 
died away to a practical standstill. The 
asking price has changed very little but 
bidding seems to have stopped altogether. 

With more early snow in the mountains 
and the prospect of plenty more, range 
and farming conditions should be material- 
ly improved the coming season in Colora- 
do. 

Winter range conditions are far below 
normal but with additional feeding of sup- 
plements, the prospect for wintering is 
not too bad since most sheep are going 
into the winter in .good shape and there 
is adequate moisture in most sections. In 
some areas sheep were shipped out for 
wintering. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


December 21, 1951 





S we shake the mothballs out of our 
heavy clothing we begin to wonder 
how our planned winter feeding operation 
may go. Some of us in Idaho may need 
“hay stretchers” before spring. There is a 
critical shortage in some areas. Use of 
supplement feeds now, cutting hay rations, 
seems to be a well accepted way to insure 
a saving. 

What affects us today and is ahead for 
tomorrow concerns us all. Being informed 
is one of the first essentials. To fully and 
adequately appraise our review of Associa- 
tion publications, State and National, aids 
us materially. Reading them is time well 
spent. 

Thankfully aware are hundreds of in- 
dividuals that collectively our industry can 
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and has done much in defending itself. 
With such continuing unity an optimistic 
view should support our earnest purposes 
in 1952. 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


December 1, 1951 


UR annual convention was well attended 

and considerable interest was shown at 
every session. The keynote was the op- 
position to “Big Government” and the 
ever-increasing trend to Socialism because 
of the bigness of government. There was 
strong demand for a drastic reduction on 
the size of non-defense Government ex- 
penditures and man power. The futility of 
controls was, of course, pointed to, and 
the obvious need for increased production 
given as the logical answer to the improve- 
ment of the nation’s economy rather than 
decreased production under Government 
controls. 

A new activity of our association was 
fully discussed and met with general ap- 
proval. During the past few-months we 
have been working jointly with the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association and the 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association on 
the problem of seismographing exploration 
by oil companies. Most of Wyoming has 
been, and is being, thoroughly checked 
for possible oil by seismograph crews. Some 
of these crews have been very careless and 
destructive. In order to correct this, a joint 
committee agreed upon a permit form for 
exploration. The permit to be granted by 
the land owner to the oil company or ex- 
ploratory company to conduct operations 
on the owner’s land and leases, sets up 
definite obligations on the part of the oil 
companies as well as a code of conduct 
for seismograph crews. We feel that this 
permit will go far to eliminate some former 
ill feeling on the part of the land owners 
toward seismograph crews and oil com- 
panies in general. It is very fair and every 
conceivable point of operation has been 
covered in it. The Rocky Mountain Oil 
& Gas Association has been very coopera- 
tive in working with the livestock people 
of Wyoming and we feel that a real im- 
provement in our mutual relations has been 
reached. 

We are greatly encouraged that the joint 
committee of these three associations is 
continuing its work and is going soon to 
tackle the problem of a satisfactory bill to 
be introduced in Congress to provide for 
some royalty payment to owners of lands 


who hold only surface rights and upon 
which the mineral rights have been re- 
tained by the Federal Government. Min- 
eral rights are held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on more than 70 percent of Wyo- 
ming’s total acreage. A bill providing some 
royalty to owners of surface rights only 
has been pending in Congress the past 
two years but to date no action has been 
taken. It is our hope that as soon as a 
mutual agreement can be reached with all 
interested parties on the draft of a bill, 
such a bill can be introduced in Congress 
with sufficient backing to pass, despite the 
opposition of the Department of the In- 
terior. 


DON CLYDE 
President 


Utah Wool Growers 
Association 


December 26, 1951 





INTER arrived in Utah six weeks 

ahead of schedule. Considerable snow 
and extremely low temperatures have ma- 
terially increased the problems of the stock- 
men. The longer feeding season has sky- 
rocketed hay prices. Protein feeds are dif- 
ficult to buy and prices are 10 to. 15 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. Winter ranges 
have benefited by the early snow but 
forage is only fair; considerable supple- 
mental feeding will be necessary to carry 
herds through until spring. Snow depth 
on many ranges is now 8 to 10 inches. 
With another week left in December and 
all of January before us, the period which 
usually brings our heaviest precipitation, 
the memory of “49” haunts the grower. 

Utah’s delegation to the National Con- 
vention at Portland was the largest to ever 
attend a convention out of the State. The 
program set up for the convention proved 
not only educational and practical but also 
entertaining. Utah would like to congratu- 
late the host States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the National officers for a suc- 
cessful gathering. 

On December 18th Utah’s United States 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins called a hear- 
ing in Salt Lake City to discuss the Forest 
Service administration of Federal lands. 
The continual reduction of forest permits 
in Utah is creating a problem which is 
causing widespread interest. Between 300 
and 400 people attended the meeting. Be- 
sides the two State livestock associations, 
the following organized groups asked for 
an opportunity to be heard: Two Utah 
sportsmen’s associations, the Farm Bureau, 
two labor unions, representatives of four 
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city municipalities, the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, two professors from State uni- 
versities, one county agent, and three in- 
dividuals not affiliated directly with any 
organization. The Utah Farm Bureau was 


the only organization out of the above 


mentioned 15 speakers which was favor- 
able to the livestock interests in their fight 
to stop the forest officers from continuing 
to reduce forest preferences. All the other 
speakers praised the Forest Service «as 
being the saviour of the Federal resources. 
It was very evident that the Forest 
Bureau’s public relations division had done 
an excellent preparatory job in assembling 
the .proper people to give Senator Watkins 
an erroneous picture of their activities. 

This hearing is typical, on a small scale, 
of what the livestock operators will be up 
against in the passage of the Stockmen’s 
Grazing Act, if and when it goes before 
Congress. Although there is no question 
of the need and justice of legislation to 
stabilize grazing on Federal lands, we must 
realize how mediocre our numbers are in 
comparison with the many interests that 
will be arrayed against us and how dis- 
appointingly few our friends will be who 
come to our support. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


December 21, 1951 





E Oregon Wool Growers Association 

held their 57th Annual Convention in 
the Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, De- 
cember 3rd. As Oregon and Washington 
were co-hosts entertaining the National 
Wool Growers 87th Annual Convention, 
we had a one-day instead of the usual two 
day session. 

The President delivered an address, out- 
lining many of the things that had con- 
fronted our industry during the year, and 
the action taken to meet them. Also was 
outlined matters to which the different 
committees should give consideration. 

I was reelected president for the coming 
year. I appreciate the honor extended me. 
It is a great tribute, the highest that our 
wool growers can grant. I have been a 
member of the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation for forty-three years. It has al- 
ways been my endeavor to promote the 
welfare of our industry. I was elected. 
twice as vice president while W. H. Steiwer 
was our State president. Following Mr. 
Steiwer’s election to the presidency of the 
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National, he resigned as the Oregon State 
president and I succeeded him in that posi- 
tion. 

It has been my endeavor to fill the job 
of being president as I consider one chosen 
to the place of executive officer should do. 
I believe it to be the duty of an executive 
officer at all times to consider the responsi- 
bility of the office, and administer with 
serious consideration, always with this 
thought in mind: He is the Servant of the 
people, and the people are not his Servants. 
Whenever a public administrator thinks of 
his own personal gains and forgets he is 
to administer for the general welfare of 
those he is administering for, it is time to 
make a change. 

Mrs. Floyd Fox, president of our Ladies 
Auxiliary, gave a report of the Auxiliary’s 
activities. It was a good report. 

Mr. L. E. Pearson of Pendleton was 
elected vice president. I am sure I will 
have a very able assistant. A vice president 
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can be of great help to the president. Vig 
tor Johnson continues as secretary. We ‘ 
most fortunate in having so onan 
man for that post. 

The weather for Oregon has been stormy, 


windy and cold. Much of western Oregon | 


has had high winds and rain and snow) 
eastern Oregon has had very bad weather, 
severe cold and some snow. It has beep 
a hard month on livestock. 

Some months ago I indicated the move. 
ment of much hay from eastern Oregon 
and southwestern Idaho to the Coast area, 
mostly for dairy stock. The prediction has 
come true. With the early cold weather 
we now find many of our livestock men 
short of feed. The result is strong compe- 
tition for the remaining hay that can be 
purchased. Hay in the stack is now selling 
for $30 or above, while hay baled sells at 
$40 per ton. The feed condition may be- 
come serious should we have a long severe 
winter. 





Winners in Wool Bureau’s Essay Contest 


IXTEEN-year-old Ruby Chandler of 
7133 Lincoln Avenue, Carmichael, 

California, was named the national grand 
prize winner in the “Why I Like to Sew 
With Wool” contest, sponsored by The 
Wool Bureau. 

Selection of Miss Chandler, who will re- 
ceive a $100.00 U. S. Savings Bond, was 
announced December 4, 1951 at the an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, held in the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland. Second prize in the 
essay writing contest, a $50 U. S. Savings 
Bond, went to Miss Ruth Schick of 71 West 
3 North, Logan, Utah. Prizes of $25.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds for the next three 
best statements went to Miss Margaret Ann 
Knox, Route 2, Bertram, Texas; Miss 
Charlotte J. Taylor, 1463 Liberty Avenue, 
Ogden, Utah, and Miss Mary Ellen Dale 
of Keenesburg, Colorado. 


Wool’s Adaptability to Changing 
Season Stressed 


Miss Chandler’s prize-winning essay dis- 
cussed wool as an ideal fabric for winter 
and summer wear. The essay contest on 
“Why I Like to Sew With Wool” is con- 
ducted in conjunction with the annual 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” Home Sew- 
ing Contest, sponsored by the Wool 
Bureau and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

“Wool is the most becoming, the most 


flattering fabric ever to adorn a human 
form,” the California girl wrote. “Why? 
Perhaps the answer is that wool is the only 
fabric made from the fleece of a living, 
animated creature. Wool retains the char- 
acteristic that sets it apart from any other 
fabric—an indescribable luster of life that 
complements the life-color of its wearer. 


Wool Responds to Draping, Tailoring 


“As I select a woolen fabric for a new 
garment, I feel confident that the finished 
product will be smart-looking, because in 
their numerous processes and finishes 
woolen fabrics respond with equal en- 
thusiasm to tailoring or draping. It will 
remain lustrously colored through its life, 
because woolens absorb dye like a sponge 
—each fiber is saturated with color, and 
not just coated on the surface. It will be 
serviceable, because woolen fibers are 
super-resilient, and thus are crease-resis- 
tant, wrinkle-shedding and long-lived. My 
woolen garment will mean to me a maxi- 
mum of wear with a minimum of care. 

“From a soft dinner dress of sheer 
woolen chiffon, as light as a whisper, to a 
sturdy, full-length coat of woolen shag that 
laughs at biting winter frost, I can say of 
my home-sewn woolen wardrobe: 
faction guaranteed’.” 


‘satis- 
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HE 59th Annual Convention of the Ida- 

ho Wool Growers Association was held 
in Boise, Idaho, on November 8, 9 and 
10, 1951, under most favorable weather 
conditions and with an’ exceptionally fine 
and interested attendance. 

Major problems discussed at the conven- 
tion were those of inflation, bureaucracy, 
bungling and regimentation, control of the 
poisonous weed, Halogeton, the Federal 
land problem, and predatory animal prob- 
lems, largely the control of bear. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was a forum on grazing land use. The 
panel was composed of the following: 
Merle Verner, Forest Service; C. P. Seely, 
Bureau of Land Management; Edward 
Woozley, State Land Commissioner; T. B. 
Murray, Department of Fish and Game; 
and John Noh as the wool grower partici- 
pant. 

R. O. Roth, Meat Specialist of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, demon- 
strated the use and value of lamb to a full 
convention session. He was followed by R. 
A. Ward, General Manager of the Pacific 
Wool Growers, who discussed the wool 
situation, its present dilemma and_ the 
future outlook. J. M. Jones, Secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
discussed the present control system under 
the OPS and also some of the problems 
relative to Federal lands. 

Idaho’s very popular Governor, Len Jor- 
dan, welcomed the convention delegates, 
and said he was proud to have association 
with the industry and “the kind of people 
who don’t pursue a policy of seeking Gov- 
ernment handouts.” 

Gerald E. Stanfield of Weiser responded 
to the address of welcome as given by W. 
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Idaho Officers: Secretary M. C. Claar (left), President David Little 
of Emmett, and Vice President John Noh of Kimberly.—NWGA Photo 
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A. Goodall, President of the Boise Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The annual report by Secretary M. C. 
Claar showed that the Idaho Association’s 
financial situation has improved materially, 
with an increasing membership and a 
stronger financial support. 

David Little of Emmett was again 
elected president for the coming year, with 
John Noh of Kimberly and M. C. Claar 
of Boise as vice president and secretary 
respectively. 

Friday evening, November 9th, saw a 
lovely banquet at the Boise Hotel with a 
very enjoyable program and dance fol- 
lowing. 

In conjunction with the convention, the 
Ladies Auxiliary enjoyed a very successful 
meeting. Mrs. John Baptie, King Hill, was 
elected president succeeding Mrs. Earl S. 
Wright. Also elected were Mrs. Ralph 
Faulkner, Gooding, first vice president; 
Mrs. J. C. Siddoway, Teton, second vice 
president; Mrs. Bill Smith, Boise, third vice 
president, and Mrs. Myrrl Heller, Ham- 
mett, secretary-treasurer. 

A resume of the resolutions adopted at 
the convention follows: 


PREDATORY ANIMAL & SHEEP DISEASES 


Feeling that too much trust has been 
placed on the use of 1080, recommended that 
all methods be used to the fullest extent by 
trappers in the control of predators. 

Commended the work accomplished on pre- 
dator control by the cooperative program of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the sheepmen, 
the Sheep Commission, and the Department 
of Fish and Game. 

Stated that after some difficulty in past 
years in getting poison stations of 1080 on 
the lands administered by the Forest Service, 
a policy has been adopted by interested 
groups whereby these stations are placed 
where there is no possible chance of destruc- 
tion of fur-bearing animals. 


Diana Hampton, Junior Division winner, in the Idaho “Make It Your- 
selfi—With Wool” contest, and Patricia Maughan, Senior Division 
winner, with Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Idaho Auxiliary president. Both 
girls reside in Preston. 











A. H. Caine and Mike Barclay, veteran Suf- 


folk breeder, at the Idaho convention. 


—NWGA Photo 


Requested all wool growers to note the 
pest control legislation and help explain to 
property owners the possibility of helping 
themselves through the use of this new law. 

Extended thanks and appreciation to .the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the State Fish and 
Game Department and the Forest Service for 
their ever-increasing cooperation in the pre- 
dator program, and asked those agencies to 
continue their cooperation for a bigger and 
better control program. 

Also asked every wool grower to cooperate 
to the fullest extent by reporting all losses by 
predators to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and also to each grazing service so that the 
losses may be included in their records. 

Commended the work of the State Board of 
Sheep Commissioners in preventing scab in- - 
fected sheep from being shipped out of in- 
fected areas to Idaho. 


FORESTRY AND TAYLOR GRAZING 


Urged every permittee to become acquaint- 
ed with the Advisory Board provision of the 
Granger Bill. 

Recommended that Congress make full ap- 
propriation of the forest range improvement 
funds as provided in Public Law 478. 
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Urged every sheepman member to join his 
local sportsmen's association and work for 
understanding and harmony. 

Commended the cooperative spirit of the 
Idaho Fish and Game Commission and their 
director, Mr. Murray. 

Recommended that the Bureau of Land 
Management work out a positive but fair 
method of dealing with long-term non-use. 

Discouraged the taking of lands from pri- 
vate ownership and placing them under tax- 
free public ownership. 

Thanked D. Sid Smith for his long years of 
service on the State Cooperative Board of 
Forestry. 

Restated last year’s resolution on Haloge- 
ton control and strongly recommended that 
the fight continue. Asked that Idaho and its 
research departments continue their control 
study on Goat Weed and Medusa Rye. 

Supported the stand taken by the two na- 
tional livestock associations in hearings in 
Washington on reorganization bill S. 1149 and 
also the work of the Stockmen’s Grazing 
Committee on uniform grazing legislation. 

Opposed the entering of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service into the public lands picture. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Opposed the flat percentage method used 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
granting rate increases, with little or no con- 
sideration to the relationship of rates and 
the resultant adverse effect-on western pro- 
ducers. 

Opposed all attempts to set up rates, either 
class or commodity, that penalize the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association file a formal complaint 
to bring about an equitable adjustment on 
wool rates from the Rocky Mountain area to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Stated that every increase in rates has 
brought about a gradual but steady de- 
crease in rail traffic and questioned whether 
this was a sound policy, and that perhaps 
it might be better to put more emphasis on 
improved service at more competitive rates. 

Pledged continued support of action which 
will bring about amendment of Section 15 (4) 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission Act 
whereby through rates must be granted, and 
approved the principles in S. 792 and H. R. 
2138, bills which were previously presented 
to bring such equality in rate making. 

Commended the improved service rendered 
through the past season by the railroads 
and the Ogden Stock Yards, and asked that 
this improved service be maintained for the 
full season. 

Strongly opposed the discontinuance of the 
wool checking service by the railroads. 

Recommended the equalization of rates on 
fresh meat on east and west shipments. 

Recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association work for more uniform- 
ity among the States in the regulations per- 
taining to sanitation requirements on inter- 
state shipments of livestock. 

Asked the Federal Government to allocate 
more steel to the railroads for the purpose 
of alleviating the great shortage of freight 
cars of all types, including livestock cars. 


WOOL MARKETING 


Urged that the Congress be advised and 
requested to take immediate action to halt 
and prevent the preferential treatment to 
synthetic fiber manufacturers by the use of 
public monies to finance synthetic fiber pro- 
duction. 

Reaffirmed their insistence that if produc- 
tion of wool in this country is to be main- 
tained, the United States must have an ade- 
quate tariff. 
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Maintained that any rollback on ceiling 
prices of wool at the present time is super- 
fluous and would only promote demoraliza- 
tion in the wool industry. 

Urged that if a wool and wool top futures 
exchange is continued, the two contracts be 
consolidated and the top futures contract be 
discontinued and trading done only in the 
grease wool contract; further that the wool 
futures exchange be placed under the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

Asked all wool growers to take particular 
care to see that their wool is handled at the 
shearing plant, and subsequent to that time, 
in the best possible manner. 

Commended the work of the Wool Bureau 
and Women’s Auxiliary in promoting the use 
of wool. 

Thanked the wool handlers and dealers for 
their cooperation in the dues deduction plan, 
and urged that they give their fullest co- 
operation again next year. 

In an effort to find a method of collection 
that will more fully include all producers of 
wool, instructed the officers of the association 
to investigate the possibility of adopting a 
method of collection similar to the Idaho 
State tax on the sale of potatoes for the ad- 
vertising and promotion of that commodity. 

Commended the projects and the research 
work of the University of Idaho Extension 
Service and the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion on problems of the wool grower. 

Thanked the Sunbeam Corporation for their 
assistance in holding shearing schools in 
Idaho, and expressed a desire to see this 
project continued during the coming year. 
Further recommended that shearing plant op- 
erators be invited to attend these schools. 


Recommended the continuation of the Theft 
Reward of $100 for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone stealing sheep, pelts or lambs 
from members of the association. 


LAMB MARKETING 


Stated that price controls on meat as ad- 
ministered by the OPS have proved they are 
of little or no value to the consumer. 

Felt that due to the increase in costs of 
commission firms, the increased marketing 
charges at the Ogden market were not out 
of line. Recommended, however, that the of- 
ficers of the association explore the possibili- 
ties of getting the commission rates set on a 
percentage of price basis and not on a flat 
rate per car. 

Thanked those whose efforts brought about 
the improved handling of lambs through the 
Ogden Terminal. Recommended that the ad- 
ditional track along the west side of the Og- 
den yards, promised by the railroad, be in- 
stalled before another marketing season. 

Restated a warning in connection with the 
importation of any and all uncured meat or 
meat products from Mexico due to the foot- 
and-mouth disease that periodically breaks 
out there. 

Thanked those who during the past year 
helped to put through and clarify the law 
permitting the importation of additional sheep 
workers and cited the need for additional 
legislation along this line. 

Extended thanks and appreciation to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
American Meat Institute and the University 
of Idaho Home Demonstration Extension 
Service who are participating in the program 
of boosting the sale of lamb. 

Recommended that $3.00 per car be de- 
ducted for lamb promotion work on each and 
every car of sheep sold. 

Thanked Professor C. W. Hickman of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry and Julius 
Nordby, Director of the U. S. Experiment Sta- 
tion for the help and advice given. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Reiterated their position against centralizg. 
tion of government and confiscatory taxation, 

Expressed belief that controls on meat me. 
chandising are un-American, unsound, yp. 
workable and requested their removal. 

Stated that any anti-inflationary program 
must strike at the true cause of inflation, 

Violently opposed the present adminisirg. 
tion's “Family Farm Policy Review” as being 
revival of the “Brannan Plan,” and directed 
the officers to bend every effort towards jj 
defeat. 

Reiterated their opposition to the Columbia 
Valley Authority and Hell’s Canyon. 

Requested that where dredging operations 
are carried on, the topsoil be removed first, 
the land be leveled after dredging, the top. 
soil replaced, and the area reseeded. 

Commended the successful work of the Na. 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee and pledged 
their support for the continuance of that com. 
mittee’s work. 

Asked for an all-out effort of every member 
to bring in new members. 

Thanked President David Little for his ef- 
forts during the past year. 

Thanked the State and National officers, 
and approved.the action taken by them and 
by the Idaho Executive Committee since the 
last meeting. 

Paid reverent respect to the memory of 
members who have passed away during the 
year. ; 

Thanked all those participating in and 
making the convention a success. : 
—J.M.J. 





NEW ANIMAL HUSBANDRY HEAD 
AT IDAHO UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Carl F. Sierk, University of Idaho 
graduate in the class of 1939, has accepted 
the position as new head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of his Alma Mater. 
Coming from Denver, Colorado where he 
has been western regional coordinator of 
beef cattle research for the 11 Western 
States for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Sierk succeeds Professor C. 
W. Hickman who has been head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department at the Ida- 
ho institution since 1918. Professor Hick- 
man asked to be relieved of his administra- 
tive duty so that he could devote more 
time to field work with the State livestock 
interests. 





ae 


Land of Our Fathers 


E American National Cattlemen’s As- 

sociation has released a new motion 
picture entitled, “Land of Our Fathers.” 
The picture will be shown throughout the 
country in sound and color and was made 
in the interest of conservation of natural 
resources. The filming of the picture was 
done in 16 States and involved over a 
year’s time and 15,000 miles of travel by 
the camera men. Distribution will be made 
out of the association’s public relations of- 
fice which is in Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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N November 12, 13 and. 14, 1951 in 

Miles City, the Montana Wool Growers 
Association held its 51st Annual Conven- 
tion and celebrated its 68th anniversary 
with a very fine crowd and much interest 
in evidence. (The Montana Association 
was actually organized in 1883.) 

Many prominent speakers were at the 
convention, headed by Honorable Wesley 
A. D’Ewart, Congressman from Montana; 
W. H. Steiwer, President, National Wool 
Growers Association; H. J. Devereaux, 
President of the American Wool Council 
and W. D. Embree, Jr., Tax Consultant for 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee of 


Montana’s 51st Convention 


Everett E. Shuey, Helena, secretary-treas- 
urer. Gerald Hughes of Stanford, A. C. 
Grande, Jr., of Lennep, and Stanley An- 
trim of Stevensville were all reelected to 
the association’s Board of Trustees for 
another three-year term. 

The Annual Banquet and Wool Growers’ 
Ball was held on Tuesday, November 13, 
and all reports indicate it was a huge suc- 
cess. 

The Auxiliary was most active during 
the entire convention under the direction 
of Mrs. Louis Undem, Florence, with their 
principal efforts directed toward the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” style review. 


At the Montana Convention. Left, Vice President S. E. Whitworth of Dillon, President Howard Doggett of Townsend and Secretary Everett 


A resume of the resolutions adopted at 
the convention follows: 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Expressed sincere sorrow at the loss of 
members who passed away during the past 
year and instructed the secretary to forward 
a copy of the resolution to the immediate 
families of the deceased. 

Expressed appreciation to all who contrib- 
uted to the success of the 5lst convention. 

Heartily commended the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee and 
pledged continued support. 

Thanked and commended those wool firms 
and wool buyers who have cooperated and 
aided in the dues deduction plan, and again 
urged those wool firms not cooperating 100 
percent to direct their fieldmen to make this 
deduction, and also asked the National Wool 


E. Shuey of Helena. To the right. Frank Costello of the Wilkins & Co. office at Billings; Leonard Esp of Big Timber and Frank Fulton 
of Plevna, both Montana legislators—NWGA Photos 


Denver, together with Dr. F. B. Morrison, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, one 
of the outstanding authorities on animal 
nutrition and author of “Feeds and Feed- 
ing.” (It is hoped that Dr. Morrison’s talk 
may be published at a later date so that 
all may have the opportunity of reading 
it.) 

The attitude of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association closely parallels that of all 
the other State associations in their opposi- 
tion to the present method of price con- 
trols, Government interference, and uncer- 
tainty as to what action will be taken in 
the future by the Government. 

The financial situation of the Montana 
Association has improved materially, with 
increasing membership and greater finan- 
cial support. : 

At the final session of the convention the 
association unanimously reelected Howard 
J. Doggett, Townsend, president; S. E. 
Whitworth, Dillon, vice president; and 
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Mrs. Everett E. Shuey, wife of Montana's able 
secretary, helped make the Montana con- 
vention a successful event—NWGA Photo 





Growers Association to redouble their efforts 
with the Western Wool Handlers Association 
and the Boston Wool Trade to have the dues 
deduction clause included in the wool con- 
tracts of all wool firms and cooperatives. 

Urged Montana's Congressional delegation 
to oppose any increase in Federal taxes dur- 
ing the 2nd Session of the 82nd Congress, 
and urged that Federal appropriations made 
at such session be limited to an amount not 
in excess of the revenue from existing 
sources. 

Recommended to the State Board of Equali- 
zation that the assessed values of sheep for 
taxation purposes for the year 1952 be the 
same as for 1951. 


SHEEP RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


Assured the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board of their continued support, and asked 
all marketing agencies and slaughterers, and 
particularly country buyers, to deduct $2.50 
per car of lambs shipped, to be used by the 
Board for meat promotion work. 

Went on record as supporting the Nationol 
Lamb Feeders Association in a program to 
correct the discrepancies in the present lamb 
grading regulations. 

Pledged wholehearted support to the Ani- 
mal Industry Department of Montana in its 
experimental work on sheep feeding and 
breeding. 
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Went on record as favoring action by the 
association to give Dr. Howard Welch of the 
Montana State College, now retired, proper 
recognition for the invaluable service per- 
formed during his many years of work in 
Montana, for the good of the students at 
Montana State College and for the stockmen 
of the State. 


WOOL 

Unalterably opposed price controls on 
meat. 

Stated that it would be grossly unfair and 
unreasonable for our Government, which is 
buying wool in foreign countries today, to 
fix prices of domestic wools at levels lower 
than those of comparable foreign wools land- 
ed duty-paid in this country. 

Vigorously opposed reduced tariffs and 
the attitude of the State Department which 
in part brought about great importations of 
wool, and recommended that the National 
Wool Growers Association take aggressive 
action to secure a change of policy with 
respect to the tariff on wool and finished 
yardage of materials manufactured from 
wool. 

Requested all wool handlers to accept the 
Montana Wool Laboratory core test for final 
settlement on clean base wool contracts. 

Opposed the preferential treatment of syn- 
thetic fiber production by the Government 
because the need for a synthetic substitute 
for wool is unnecessary under our present 
economic situation. 


STOCKYARDS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Unalterably opposed any national or State 
action which would tend to increase the costs 
of railroad operations that might be reflected 
in any increased freight rates to livestock 
operators. 


Asked all of their members to cooperate 
with the railroads by having health certifi- 
cates and permits arranged well in advance 
of proposed shipments in order to speed up 
the handling of livestock and save on feed 
charges, to the end that a reflected saving 
may be enjoyed by everyone on the freight 
expenses. 


PUBLIC LANDS 

Endorsed the “Proposal For An Act” ‘and 
the work of the Stockmen’s Grazing Com- 
mittee on Federal lands. 

Urgently requested that Congress author- 
ize the Forest Service to use funds collected 
under the Granger-Thye Act for range im- 
provements as set forth in said law, such 
funds to be available on receipt of payment 
and to remain available until expended. 


Requested the Congress to pass legislation 
that will require the various land owning 
agencies of the Federal Government to either 
trade land of equal value for land acquired, 
or pay an equitable amount to the counties 
in lieu of taxes. 


PREDATORS AND WILDLIFE 


Recommended that the Fish and Game 
Commission of Montana take precaution in 
the management of big game to the end 
that available forage and game numbers be 
kept in balance. 

Recommended that the Fish and Gamé 
Commission open all special area big game 
seasons on the same date and also open 
larger areas at a time to reduce the hunter 
concentration. 

Urged asking Congress for sufficient funds 
for predator and rodent control. 

Commended the Montana District Agent 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 





his staff for their efficient job of predaig 
control with the funds available. 7 

Thanked and commended the Montang 
Fish and Game Department, the U. S. Figh 
and Wildlife Service, the Montana Livestog 
Commissiqgn and local livestock associations 
for their help and cooperation in the contr 
-of predators in Montana. 

Requested the Park Service to initiate pre 
datory animal control within the boundaries 
of national parks in order to protect game 
within the park and to prevent the drift of 
predators to adjacent livestock ranges. 

Resolved that the Montana Wool Growers 
Association attempt to bring together various 
interested organizations to study control of 
marauding bear, which have become g 
serious problem to the sheep and cattle in. 
dustries and from which there is not proper 
protection under present law. 

Asked the State Predatory Control Advis. 
ory Committee to devise some method to 
encourage counties not having a license levy 
to institute such a levy before spending pre- 
dator control and other funds in those coun- 
ties. 

Recognizing that the State Predator Control 
Advisory Committee has done an outstand- 
ing job of administering the funds available 
for predator control and that funds available 
for future control have been substantially re- 
duced, recommended to the Committee that 
the major portion of available funds be 
handled on a statewide basis rather than on 
a county or district basis so that the maxi- 
mum amount of control. can be effected. 

Urged the Governor of Montana to take 
steps to insure that at least one member of 
the Montana Fish and Game Commission be 
a livestock operator recommended by the 
Montana Wool Growers Association and the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association. 





Wyoming Growers Hold 48th Annual Meeting 


HE 48th Annual Convention of the Wy- 

oming Wool Growers Association ‘was 
held in Worland, Wyoming, on November 
15, 16 and 17, 1951. Inclement weather 
and road conditions cut the anticipated at- 
tendance of delegates, but nevertheless 
the convention was a most interesting one. 


The Wyoming meeting was honored by 
the presence of the most prominent politi- 
cal figures in Wyoming who addressed the 
convention and livened up the sessions a 
great deal—Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
and Lester C. Hunt; Honorable Frank A. 
Barrett, Governor of Wyoming; and the 
Honorable William Henry Harrison, Con- 
gressman from Wyoming. 


Although many worthwhile addresses 
were made at the convention, including 
the reports of President Harold Josendal 
and Auxiliary President Mrs. Barbara 
Seaverson; Fred W. Bennion, Director, 
Wyoming Taxpayers Association; William 
Embree, Jr., Tax Consultant from Denver; 
G. L. Larson, speaking on geophysical ex- 
ploration; and President W. H. Steiwer on 
the work of the National Wool Growers 
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Association, some of the sessions were in 
the form of panel discussion. P. M. Cooper 
presided over the first panel on Public 
Lands and National Forests. LeRoy Moore 
was chairman of a panel on Wool and 
Lambs. Probably one of the most interest- 
ing panels of all was that headed by Dean 
Hilton M. Briggs of the University of Wyo- 
ming, who had his staff, who devote con- 
siderable time to projects looking to the 
improvement of the livestock industry, de- 
velop various phases of the university work 
from public lands and wool to rainmaking. 
It is hoped that many of these addresses 
by the University members will be avail- 
able to our readers in the future. 

Two outstanding things the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association has done which 
were reported at the convention are the 
development of range experimentation on 
the national forests and the agreement 
made with the Rocky Mountain Oil and 
Gas people relative to the joint use of lands 
for grazing and for oil and gas. 

All present officers were reelected and 
they include Harold Josendal, president; 


Leonard W. Hay, P. M. Cooper, Howard 
Flitner and Herman Werner, vice _presi- 
dents. J. B. Wilson, 35-year veteran secre- 
tary of the Wyoming Association, was also 
retained. 


Mrs. Barbara Seaverson was _ reelected 
president of the Ladies Auxiliary. The 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest was 
one of the highlights of the convention, 


at which time winners were selected to go 
to Portland. 


A resume of the policies adopted at the 
convention follows: 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Requested that Congress drastically curtail 
appropriations, other than defense in all de- 
partments, including the reduction of services 
by agencies affecting the sheep industry. 

Vigorously opposed the Brannan Plan or 
any similar plan. 

Commended the Hoover Commission for its 
work on reorganizing Government agencies 
and urged that Congress make further re- 
organization of government agencies to ef- 
fect economy and efficiency in government 

Urged Congress to provide for an impartial 
tribunal of competent jurisdiction for hearing 
and review of administrative decisions of all 
Government agencies. 
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Urged the people of the United States to 
demand that a limitation be placed on the 
power of Congress to tax and spend for non- 
military costs of government. 

Strongly opposed price controls of 
kind. 

Earnestly urged the utmost vigilance and 
exertion from all groups and citizens in pre- 
serving the Free Enterprise System. 

Opposed any reduction in tariff. 


any 


WOOL 


Protested the past discrimination against 
domestic wool and urged that domestic pro- 
duction of wool be given the encouragement 
due it as a national security measure. 

Recommended that the present Wool Di- 
vision in the Livestock Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration be estab- 


lished as a separate wool branch or 
abolished. 
Thanked wool dealers, warehouses, and 


cooperatives for aid in the collection of dues, 
and urged those buyers not making deduc- 
tions to conform to the dues program. 
Expressed hearty support of the Rawlins 
Chamber of Commerce and others in their 
efforts to secure a wool processing plant. 


LAMB 


Expressed appreciation for the work done 
by the American Meat Institute during the 
past year in advertising meat, especially 
their work with lamb. 

Commended the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and assured con- 
tinued cooperation in the Board's future 
work. 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH 


Wholeheartedly endorsed the action of the 
State Livestock and Sanitary Board in regard 
to scabies control. 

Asked continued vigilance in the effort to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease entirely. 

Urged an amendment to the present Grass- 
hopper Control Law to the effect that no co- 
operator be limited to any particular de- 
gree of costs. 

Strongly urged a concentrated preventative 
and research program by State and Federal 
agencies against poisonous and noxious 
weeds by legislation fostering greater local 
participation. 


FORESTRY AND PUBLIC LANDS 


Expressed belief that the Forest Service 
policy of “reduction in grazing only” would 
not solve the problem of preserving the forest 
lands far posterity, and expressed belief that 
the wool growers were just as vitally in- 
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Wool Panel at the Wyoming Convention: Left to right. Jim Elliott, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: O. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming: 
O’Dunne, Washington, D. C.; LeRoy Moore of Douglas, Wyoming, 
Chairmian; and W. L. Chapman, Wyoming Commissioner of Agri- 
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American Wool Council President H. J. Devereaux has just crowned 
Miss Barbara Jean Bower as the Wool Queen of Wyoming. Other 
contestants in the Wyoming home-sewing event shown in the back- 


ground.—_NWGA Photo 


Wyoming Officers: Seated, left to right, Pres- 
ident Harold Josendal of Casper and Secre- 
tary J. B. Wilson of McKinley. Standing, left 
to right, Vice Presidents Herman Werner of 
Ross, and Howard Flitner of Greybull. Vice 
Presidents Leonard W. Hay of Rock Springs 
and P. M. Cooper of Casper were not present 
when this picture was taken. NWGA Photo 


terested in accomplishing this as the Forest 
Service claims to be. 

Urged all forest permittees to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Granger Act 
in using their Forest Advisory Boards. 

Approved the principles set out in the “Pro- 
posals For An Act” for a uniform Federal 
range code as prepared by the Stockmen’'s 
Grazing Committee. 

Urged that a 3 percent mineral royalty be 
paid to the surface owner of lands on which 
the State and Federal. Governments reserved 
the mineral rights, in lieu of surface dam- 
ages, and recommended that the surface 
owner be granted the first opportunity to 
lease the mineral rights. 

Urged that the livestock Reservoir and 
Spreader Dam clause be retained and re- 
main intact in all existing interstate water 
compacts and be included in all future com- 
pacts. 

Recognizing 1952 as Grasslands Improve- 
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Prominent in the Montana Home Sewing 
Contest were: Mrs. Louis Undem of Florence; 
Miss Alene Meadows of Belknap, Senior Di- 
vision winner; Miss Joan Lee Buck of Corval- 
lis, Junior Division winner: and Mrs. Don 
Tavenner of Deer Lodge——NWGA Photo 


ment Year, urged their members and Gov- 
ernment land agencies to follow practices 
which will result in increasing livestock pro- 
duction from that annually recurring re- 
source—grass. 

Thanked all sportsmen’s associations, Tay- 
lor Grazing Boards and wildlife groups for 
any and all assistance given in solving 
mutual problems in protection of- livestock 
and game. 


BIG GAME 


Requested the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management to establish, publicly 
announce and maintain a definite number of 
animals on specific areas of range on a 
sound management basis to insure a healthy 
game herd, minimum winter losses and maxi- 
mum number of annual kill without reducing 
the herd or depleting their feed supply. 
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South Dakota’s 14th 
Annual Convention 


R the first time in many years the 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association had the weather with them, as 
they met at their 14th Annual Convention 
in Belle Fourche, South Dakota, on No- 
vember 19 and 20, 1951. 


President Joseph G. Trotter called the 
convention to order. Sheep brands were 
discussed by Mr. Claude E. Olson, and 
Mr. Robert L. Lang of the Agronomy De- 
partment of the University of Wyoming 
gave a very interesting report of the range 
research work being done in that State. 
Dean H. M. Briggs, also of the University 
of Wyoming, presented a story of research 
and the sheep business. J. M. Jones, Na- 
tional Secretary, told of the work of the 
National Wool Growers Association during 
1951. J. B. Wilson followed with a com- 
plete report on wool markets and promo- 
tion. Lillian Lund of the Textile Research 
Department of the South Dakota State Col- 
lege told of the experimental work being 


done by them on the serviceability of new 
and reused wool. Also Harry E. Weakly 
of the U. S. Experimental Station reported 
on experiments on the wintering of ewes 
on the range and Noble Buell of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service spoke on the various 
methods of improving predator control. 

Among the highlights of the convention 
and of a great deal of interest to the South 
Dakota delegates were the motion pictures 
taken by Messrs H. J. Devereaux and G. 
N. Winder in Australia and New Zealand. 
These were shown at the opening of each 
session and proved to be an excellent 
means of getting delegates to the conven- 
tion on time. 

Scabies was discussed at some length by 
the veterinarian in charge in South. Dakota, 
Dr. M. M. Davis. Jerry Sotola, Assistant 
Director of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
was the tear-jerker at the convention when 
he reported on his tour of 16 countries on 
the European continent. 

New president of the South Dakota As- 
sociation is Warren E. Johnson of Spear- 
fish; Ed Waara of Buffalo is vice president, 


and H. J. Devereaux was retained 4g 
secretary-treasurer. 

The ladies were not outdone in their part 
in the convention—the presentation of thei 
State contestants in the “Make It Yourself. 
With Wool” contest at the high school 
auditorium. Mrs. Rudie Mick was elected 
as new president ‘of the South Dakota 
Women’s Auxiliary. 


—J.M.J, 
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Oregon’s Business 
Meeting 


IHE Oregon Wool Growers Association : 


confined its 56th annual meeting to one § 
day, December 3, 1951, immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention 

“There has been continuous effort by 
the Office of Price Stabilization to lower 
the domestic wool price on our American 
market,” President Gerald E. Stanfield told 
the 250 Oregon members present, in his 
address. “Price ceilings and continuous 


threats of further ceiling declines can have 





South Dakota Officers and Board of Directors: Left, Vice President Edward Waara of Buffalo, President Warren E. Johnson of Spearfish 
and Secretary H. J. Devereaux of Rapid City. Members of the Board of Directors shown are: Left to right, Edward Waara, Wayne George, 
R. A. Smiley, John Widdoss, Henry Jacobsen, H. J. Devereaux, Ward Van Horn and Joseph Trotter. Other members not present when the 
picture was taken, are Warren Johnson, Walter Cunningham, E. W. Clarkson and Oscar Van Sickle—NWGA Photos 





At the Oregon Convention. Public Grazing Lands Committee in session at left, and the officers, Secretary Victor W. Johnson of 
Pendleton, President Gerald E. Stanfield of Weiser, Idaho, and Vice President Laverne E. Pearson of Pendleton.—_NWGA Photos 
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but one effect—the killing of all incentive 
for investment.” 

President Stanfield said that in his opin- 
ion the domestic sheep numbers could be 
increased from the present 29 million to 
close to the 57 million of the peak year, 
1942. He also pointed out that when sheep 
numbers are increased there would be 
gains in meat and products derived from 
sheep for medicinal purposes as well as 
a larger supply of wool. 

The sound financial position of the asso- 
ciation was made known by Secretary Vic- 
tor W. Johnson in his report. He said that 
his office handled 4270 pieces of mail and 
43 telegrams during the year. 


Mr. Stanfield was re-elected as president, 
L. E. Pearson of Pendleton as vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Johnson as secretary. 


Balance of the one-day session was de- 
voted to resolution writing and considera- 
tion by the convention. A resume of the 
action taken follows: 


Opposed price controls on meat. 

Opposed all Government control of wool 
and preferential treatment of synthetic fiber 
production by the Government. 

Opposed any Federal grants that carry 
with them the surrender of the private enter- 
prise system. 

Requested the establishment of a wool 
laboratory at the Oregon State College. 

Commended Oregon State College and 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture for 
work in establishing a livestock diagnostic 
laboratory and facilities for determining dis- 
eases causing livestock losses. 

Urged that Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture and State Veterinarian work out 
cooperative measures with other States for 
pinpointing and reporting scab infestations 
and other contagious diseases to avoid un- 
necessary quarantine of animals from non- 
infested areas. 

Urged that all public carriers and livestock 
handlers follow a more definite program of 
complying with sanitary laws and -regula- 
tions to avoid spreading of livestock dis- 
eases. 

Insisted that railroads recognize the per- 
ishable qualities of sheep and lambs and 
make necessary changes and improvements 
in facilities and equipment to provide service 
consistent with the value of the commodity. 

Commended the State Tax Commission's 
current program of equal property values in 
the counties and as between the counties; 
opposed their publicized intent to bring prop- 
erty values up to present inflationary levels. 

Thanked wool buyers who have made col- 
lections of dues for the Oregon Association 
and requested that all wool buyers cooperate 
in this program. 

Opposed daylight saving time. 

Suggested retention of 6 percent tax limi- 
tation act. 

Commended association officers, Women’s 
Auxiliary, etc. 

Urged that Congress be asked to give im- 
mediate consideration to the proposed Uni- 
form Federal Land Grazing Act sponsored by 
the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee; should 
Congress fail to act, recommended that Sen- 
ators and Congressmen do all possible to 
keep the Federal lands now administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, in the 
Department of the Interior. 
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Recognizing the opinion is growing among 
eastern Congressmen that the Western States 
should provide funds for administration of 
western public lands, asked that all match- 
ing funds for any such program at the State 
level come from the general fund of the State 
Treasury; opposed any movement by Con- 
gress to earmark funds for such purposes 
that are in the hands of Congress and due 
og States or any political subdivision there- 
of. 

Commended the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce for its “Grass is Gold” contest. 

Urged that all organizations and individ- 
uals familiarize themselves with halogeton 
and maintain a constant vigil to prevent its 
spread in Oregon. 





Recommended that National Forest permit- 
tees apply for advisory boards as provided 
ary the Granger-Thye Act and Regulation 

Requested that a constant survey be made 
and effort continued to keep wildlife in bal- 
ance within the forests. 

Expressed appreciation of cooperation of 
Forest Service with permittees and Fish and 
Wildlife Service in controlling predators 
within the forests. 


Requested Forest Service adopt the policy 
of requiring a most thorough cleaning and 
burning after logging operations have been 
completed to reduce the fire hazard and 
make possible better reseeding operations. 





Nevada Growers Plan For 1952 


HE Nevada Wool Growers Association 

called its members in for their annual 
meeting on December 17, 1951, at Reno. 
They arrived from all the principal sheep- 
raising sections of the State to center their 
attention on support for the predatory ani- 
mal program during 1952. They voted to 
request the State Wool Growers Predatory 
Animal Control Committee to make the 
maximum assessment of 20 cents per sheep 
again, as provided by Nevada law, for the 
1952 program. 


Confer with Governor Russell and offi- 
cials of the Nevada Industrial Commis- 
sion regarding classification and insurance 
rates as applied to the sheep industry. 

Confer with the representatives of the 
State Game Commission concerning co- 
operative efforts on predatory animal con- 
trol work. 

Confer with the Governor and members 
of the State legislature regarding assistance 
from State funds for the sheep industry in 
the predatory program for the future. 





Nevada Officers: President E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain and Consultant Vernon Metcalf 
of Reno. B. H. Robison of McGill is vice president and John E. Humphrey of Reno, secretary. 
—NWGA Photo 


This decision was reached after reports 
had been made by Malcolm N. -Allison, 
district agent of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Nevada and by D. C. Robison, 
President E. R. Marvel and Vernon Met- 
calf, members of the State Wool Growers 
Predatory Animal Control Committee. 

A special committee was appointed to 
handle the following assignments: 


Members of that committee are: Robert 
Pruett, Gardnerville, Chandler Church, 
M. E. Gaillard and Lloyd Sorensen, all of 
Elko and D. C. Robison of Austin. ~ 

The Nevada officers were all re-elected: 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, president; 
B. H. Robison, Ely, vice president; John 
E. Humphrey, Reno, secretary-treasurer 
and Vernon Metcalf, Reno, consultant. 
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J/7 WEAR WOOL +--+ FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 
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OOL growers, their wives, and “Make 

It Yourself—With Wool” sewing con- 
testants from the wool growing States, con- 
verged in Portland, Oregon, “The Rose 
City,” for their 1951 convention, held De- 
cember 4-7. Headquarters for the meet- 
ings was the lovely and spacious Mult- 
nomah Hotel. 

Wool was literally “all over the place”— 
hundreds of yards of it—in a red and green 
clan plaid suspended from the ceiling and 
draped around the huge pillars and falling 
in soft cascades from the banisters sur- 
rounding the mezzanine. A full sized loom 
from the Pendleton Woolen Mills was in- 
stalled in the lobby. An attendant was on 
hand most of the time to demonstrate its 
operation. This was no place to be unless 
you were dressed in “all wool,” or could 
blat like a lamb—or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof. 

Registration commenced at 1:00 p.m. on 
December 4th under the direction of Mrs. 
R. L. Clark, Portland, Oregon; Mrs. V. D. 
Scott, Sublimity, Oregon; and Mrs. Guy 
Longmire, Selah, Washington. The Recep- 
tion and Hospitality Committee was head- 
ed by Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Ira Staggs, Baker, Ore- 
gon. Members of this committee were on 
hand to greet visitors and make them 
feel “at home.” 


The Tea 


A “Get-Acquainted” Tea was held in the 
Rose Room of the Benson Hotel from 2:00 
to 4:00 p.m. It would be hard to imagine 
a more animated group than this gathering. 
Real pleasure at meeting old acquaint- 
ances and making new ones was seen 
on all sides. Where can one indulge in this 
favorite pastime better than at a convention 
teaP Rose buds were pinned on each arriv- 
ing guest. Then they were greeted by the 
convention hostesses and honored guests 
and served tempting tidbits from a beauti- 
fully appointed tea table. Mrs. W. E. Wil- 
liams, Portland, Oregon, was in charge of 
arrangements. 


National Auxiliary’s 23rd Convention 


Executive Dinner 
The Executive Dinner with a large num- 
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— 


“Queen of the Woolies” Luncheon, National Auxiliary Convention, 
Portland, December 6, 1951.—Evergreen Photo 


ber in attendance, was held in the Marine 
Room of the Multnomah Hotel. Mrs. 
George Schiffner, Washtucna, Washington, 
was in charge of arrangements. 

Mrs. James Fletcher, Selah, Washington, 
called the meeting to order and introduced 
our immediate past president of the Na- 
tional Auxiliary who gave a brief and in- 
teresting resume of the past history of the 
Auxiliary and introduced several of the 
past presidents present at the meeting. 
They were: Mrs. Harlan Hill, Washing- 
ton, first president of the National Auxil- 
iary; Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, Heppner, 
Oregon; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, 
Washington; Mrs. Delbert Chipman, Amer- 
ican Fork, Utah; Mrs. Clell Lung, Yakima, 
Washington, and the present president, 
Mrs. John Will Vance of Coleman, Texas. 

Mrs. Vance introduced her national offi- 
cers and Mrs. Floyd Fox, Silverton, Ore- 
gon, president of the Oregon Auxiliary and 
convention chairman. All other members 
introduced themselves. 


Mrs. Clell Lung, who has been in charge 
of the sticker campaign to raise funds 
for the National and State auxiliaries, gave 
a very splendid report on the success of 
this project during the year. Mrs. Lung 
conceived the idea of using little postage- 
size stickers promoting our industry, as a 
means of raising money to help finance 
both the State and national groups. The 
stickers are sent out to the growers with the 


request that if they see fit to do so, they 
are invited to contribute to the promotion 
fund of the auxiliary. All monies received 
are divided in two—half of it remaining in 
the National Auxiliary treasury and _ the 
other half being returned to the auxiliary 
in the State in which the donor lives. 
expense of printing, mailing, etc. is born 


by the National Auxiliary. Mrs. Lung re- | 


ported that in 1951 a total of $1318.20 
was received and that the States benefited 
as follows: Colorado, $27.75; Idaho, 
$70.00; Montana, $27.75; Oregon, 39.75; 
South Dakota, $49.85; Texas, $145.00; 
Utah, $123.25; Washington, $97.25; Wyo- 
ming, $65.50; and the National Auxiliary 
received $418.88. 

Mrs. Sterling M. Ercanbrack, Provo, 
Utah, gave a report of the work of the Re- 
visions Committee; Mrs. Louis Undem, 
Montana, reported on the Budget Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Harlan Hill, Washington, from 
the Resolutions Committee and Mrs. Earl 
Wright, Idaho, for the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Jos. T. Murdock, Utah, acted as 
director of the Leadership Training Ses- 
sion which was the main business of the 
evening and which was well worked out. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes, Colorado, had as her 
subject, “Knowledge of history, back- 
ground and previous years of work as a 
basis.” She led us to believe that by a 
better knowledge of our success and fail- 
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Mrs. James Fletcher, Selah, Washington, will 
wear the Queen of the Woolies Crown dur- 
ing 1952. She is being saluted here by “Doc” 
Kyner. in his gay judges’ costume. 
—Evergreen Photo 








Taking an active part in Auxiliary affairs 
| xt the South Dakota convention were (left to 
ight): Mrs. Ward Van Horn of Buffalo, Mrs. 
Claude Olson of Buffalo, and Mrs. Rudie 
Mick of St. Onge, new Auxiliary president. 
—NWGA Photo 


ures as recorded in our histories we can 
profit to a great extent. 


Mrs. Earl Wright, Idaho, had the sub- 
ject, “Qualifications of a Leader.” She 
stated a good leader is sincere; has the 
ability to bring out leadership in others; 
commends others for their work; delegates 
jobs to others; inspires enthusiasm and 
good will; says “we” instead of “I;” is 
prompt; makes a game of work; has initia- 
tive, imagination; is willing to work and do 
her share; has a dynamic personality; is 
original and has a pleasing and unassum- 
ing appearance. 

Mrs. Louis Undem of Montana had the 
topic, “Purpose, aims and plans.” She 
stated the purpose of our auxiliary is to 
promote, our industry and to encourage 
young people. 
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Mrs. Floyd Fox, Oregon, spoke on the 
subject, “Public Relations.” “Public re- 
lations start at home,” she said. “We re- 
flect everything we say or do and how we 
look. We are a part of all we meet and it 
behooves us to think of this and act ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mrs. Rudie Mick from South Dakota 
took the topic, “Working Together—Co- 
operation and Coordination.” First we must 
coordinate our ideas and then ‘cooperate 
with others in our industry and in other 
branches of our industry to carry out and 
promote these ideas for the betterment of 
the sheep and wool industry. 

Mrs. W. B. Wilson, Texas, talked about 
“Organization of Material.” She suggested 
presidents keep a calendar to help think of 
events in ample time for planning; a book 
to be handed from the’ outgoing president 
to the incoming president to aid her in get- 
ting off to a better start, distributing jobs 
to people who have time and interest for 
the work; and a file of inactive and active 
correspondence. 

Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack, Utah, told 
how to conduct a business meeting, stating, 
“Parliamentary procedure is to business 
what etiquette is to a social function.” It 
“gets things over in the nicest way and 
helps to get more done.” It helps to get 
business done the right way at the right 
time and in. the right place. A leader 
should know the constitution and by-laws 
of her organization. The procedure” of the 
meeting should be well planned in se- 
quence. In order for a secretary to record 
minutes accurately, anyone should get 
recognition from the chair, motions should 
be given in an orderly manner. A “second” 
shows an interest in the subject. A leader 
should be thoroughly prepared, This 
creates a good atmosphere and assurance. 
She should be prompt in starting, handle 
business with dispatch, know and prac- 
tice parliamentary procedure to the ex- 
tent that it will help and not to the extent 
that it creates stiffness. She should speak 
names clearly and introduce speakers with 
a timely introduction. 

Mrs. Clell Lung of Washington spoke 
of the “Importance of Correspondence.” 
The Wool Growers’ Auxiliary depends on 
correspondence for its existence. She ad- 
vised never to be hurt by something you 
think you read between the lines. “Never 
feel inferior,” she said. “Everyone should 
use the privilege of writing letters—they 
substitute for a personal interview.” She 
also advised to be natural as though in 
personal conversation, be concise, keep 
our meaning clear, keep sentences short. 
“Liven your letters up with expressive punc- 


tuation and remember that nowhere is your 
personality expressed as in your letters.” 

Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, Wyoming, 
spoke on the value of publicity. She stated 
that publicity begins at home—in the news- 
papers, through the radio, in the local 
stores, State fairs, schools, movies, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, stickers, etc. She also 
said we need something new and different 
all the time to stimulate public interest. 

Mrs. J. W. Vance, national president, 
concluded the discussion by reporting on 
her trip to “The Wool Bureau, Inc.” 

The head table at the dinner was cen- 
tered with a woolly lamb, surrounded by 
a bank of red roses. Appropriate for the 
holiday season were the clever favors at 
each place. They were lapel ornaments 
of either red or green wool felt Christmas 
bells tied together with contrasting wool 
yarn. Clappers in each little bell were 
small metal bells. 

The Wednesday, December 5th, meeting 
was held jointly with the men’s association. 





Mrs. Louis Undem, president of the Montana 


Women’s Auxiliary, models a hat at the 
“Queen of the Woolies” Luncheon, National 
Convention. Designed by Clementine of © 
Miles City, Montana, the hat was made of 
white wool and adorned with sagebrush, 
sheep, sheep herder, corrals, lambs, and 
pine trees.—NWGA Photo 
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Mrs. O. T. Evans, Wyoming chairman of the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest, left, with Helen Rea, Senior Division winner: 
Barbara Bower, Junior winner and queen, and Mrs. Barbara Seaver- 
son, State Auxiliary president—NWGA Photo 





A few of the Utah contestants in the State finals, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, November 26, 1951. Left to right: Ruth Schick, Logan; 
Joan Perry, Spanish Fork: Charlotte Taylor, Ogden: Myrtle Ree 
Jessen, Logan: Carolyn Ririe, Ogden; Mary Ada Gardner, St. 
George; Loreen Johnson, Vernal, Junior Division winner: and Elaine 
Holt, Clearfield, Senior Division winner—NWGA Photo 





At South Dakota’s “Make It Yourself—With Wool” Contest. 


Front 
row, left to right, Kay Nulberg, Sally Ann Ross and Dolly Noren. 


Second row, Donna Kay Jones, Junior Division winner, and Delores 
Lakson. Back row, Lianne Krammerer, Arlene Hansen, Marlene 
Palmer, Mary Jane Ross, Larraine Krammerer, and Catherine Furois, 
Senior Division winner—NWGA Photo 





At the Oregon Sewing Contest Finals. Left to right, Frances Hud- 
ziak of Portland; Sally Klein, Aumsville: Mrs. Floyd Fox, Silverton, 
Auxiliary president: Diane Loennig, Haines; Mrs. Keith Petrie, Cor- 
vallis, Senior Division winner: Jo Ann Roberts, Shedd: Sharon 
Pedersen, Portland: Neva Goodrich of Prineville, Junior Division 
winner, and Helen Wirostek of Portland.—NWGA Photo 


At this time we heard our National Auxil- 
iary President, Mrs. J. W. Vance, Cole- 
man, Texas, give her address. 


Sewing Contest Conference 


At 2:00 p.m. December 5th, Miss Mary 
North, Contest Consultant, The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., met with the delegates in 
the Marine Room to discuss the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” sewing contest. She 
stated plans for next year’s contest are well 
under way and showed proposed forms for 
brochures, posters, bulletins, pamphlets, 
etc. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes, Colorado, spoke brief- 
ly about simplifying the mechanics of the 
contest, suggesting a coordinated “Wool 
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Week”—mailing of brochures with State or 
local level information included, having 
a mailing list chairman to compile and 
keep up-to-date lists of persons to whom 
literature should be mailed in schools, ex- 
tension services, etc. Direct contacts are 
a great help and getting information to the 
press, newspapers, radio, etc. 


Miss Sue Flanagan, Texas, read a letter 
from the Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association in 
which they stated they will not conduct 
a “Make It Yourself—With Wool” sewing 
contest in 1952 and their reasons for do- 
ing so. Briefly, they feel they can do a 
better job of promoting the industry in 
their far-flung State with less expense and 


effort in other ways than through conduct- 
ing a sewing contest. They plan to do this 
through asking large stores to put on all- 
wool style shows during “Wool Week,” 
and youth education in lower grades in 
cooperation with their State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Other States gave their reasons for want- 
ing to continue with the “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” sewing contest and in 
brief their comments are as follows: 

South Dakota feels the contest is one 
project that acts as a unifying agent and 
that before they took part in it they 
couldn’t. seem to get together as an 
auxiliary. 


Colorado voted at their recent State con- 
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yention to continue the contest for five 
more years. 

Montana wants to continue the contest. 

Utah stated they feel the contest is an - 
excellent medium for better public rela- 
tions. 

Oregon seems to be divided on the sub- 
ject but consensus was that the contest 
would be carried on this coming year. 

Wyoming delegates said the contest was 
a lot of work but that they enjoyed doing 
it and that the men’s organization wouldn't 
let them drop the contest even if they 
wanted to. 

The Wool Bureau announced they would 
act as hosts at a breakfast for State Presi- 
dents and contest directors the following 
morning. 

(The style show and contest is reported 
separately. ) 

Thursday, December 6th, forenoon was: 
taken up by committee meetings and con- 
ferences. 


The Luncheon 


A beautifully appointed luncheon in the 
Rose Bowl of the Multnomah Hotel was 
one of the convention highlights. Mrs. A. 
§. Boyd, and Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
Oregon, assisted by their committee, did 
a “bang-up” job. 

Pink and green wool plaid combined 
with harmonizing solid green wool formed 
a beautiful background for a “king-sized” 
untrimmed pink Christmas tree. Against 
this setting and the accompaniment of 
music, the guests were seated at small 
tables centered with various colored wool- 
ly lambs surrounded by evergreens and 
Oregon holly. One long head table had 
centerpieces of the colored lambs sur- 
rounded with Portland‘s famous roses. The 
Christmas spirit prevailed — in fact the 
tables each looked like Santa had already 
paid a visit. At each place was an adorable 
wool felt lapel ornament made to look-like 
a pair of gloves, a sample of candy made 
from Washington apples; a small white 
satin sack of sugar, fresh rosebuds, and to 
top it off, a beautiful neck scarf of 100 
percent wool from the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. National officers and State presi- 
dents at the head table were each present- 
ed with floral corsages in addition. 

During the luncheon Pendleton Woolen 
Mills staged a fashion show of wool sports- 
wear which their company now markets. 
The type of clothes shown were those with 
casual and ranch-life possibilities. 

Mistress of Ceremonies, Mrs. Mac Hoke, 
introduced the national officers, honored 
guests, State auxiliary presidents, past pres- 
idents of the National Auxiliary and several 
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others. She then introduced Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, of Casper, Wyoming, “Queen of 
the Woolies” for 1951 and chairman of 
the “Queen of the Woolies” talent show 
which was the entertainment feature of 
the luncheon. 

As usual the affable judges (Mr. Jerry 
Sotola, Mr. “Doc” Kyner, Mr. Rilea Doe, 
and Mr. Tom Marshall) were appropriate- 
ly attired in bright caps of Scottish wool 
plaids. 

The idea of the Talent Show was for 
each State to be represented by one or 
more ladies (wearing wool) in a number 
on which they were to be judged as to 
talent. In addition the judges were to ask 
each contestant a pertinent question, the 
answering of which was also to be con- 
sidered in the judges’ decision. 

Mrs. Susan Hawkins and daughter rep- 
resented Montana. Dressed in early pio- 
neer clothes they danced the Varsovienne. 


Colorado State Winners in 5th Annual “Make It Yourseli—With Wool” 


The question put to them by the judges 
was: “What is No. 1 on the Sheepherders’ 
Hit Parade?” Answer: “There'll Never Be 
Another Ewe.” 

Idaho was represented by one of their 
members giving a beautiful rendition of 


' “The Lord is My Shepherd.” Question: 


“If a ewe gives birth to triplets, is it possi- 
ble for her to have twins a week later?” 
Answer: “Yes, one of the lambs could 
die.” 

South Dakota’s entry gave a comic read- 
ing and to her the judges put the question: 
“Would you like to wear a nightgown of 
Virgin Wool or would you prefer to stay | 
married?” 

Mrs. Floyd Fox, Jr., representing Ore- 
gon, gave a vocal solo. 

Mrs. W. B. Wilson, representing Texas, 
modeled a black cocktail dress made of 
material woven in Texas, then Texas’ “Miss 


Sheperdess” sang a solo. 
i 


contest: Alice Mae West of Denver, Senior Division winner, and 
Nadine L. Hough, also of Denver, Junior Division winner. 
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Effect of Diet on Diarrhea 
Many features of the diet may 
cause diarrhea in dogs. One 
of these is excessive fibre or 
indigestible material. 





In their diet of Friskies, a complete 
food, these puppies get a sufficient 
amount of dried milk. Any additional 
milk may cause looseness. 


Too much lactose often pro- 
duces diarrhea. Commercial 
dog foods already contain a 
sufficient amount of milk. Any 
addition may cause diarrhea. 

Black tongue is caused by a 
deficiency of nicotinic acid. In 
the latter stages extensive di- 
arrhea with blood-tinged feces 
is observed. This is more prev- 
alent where dogs do not get 
meat or meat products. Ap- 
parently the feeding of exces- 
sive amounts of corn predis- 
poses to black tongue, because 
this extra amount increases 
the requirements of nicotinic 
acid (niacin). While commer- 
cial dog foods contain appre- 
ciable quantities of corn, the 
niacin supply is amply met. 
Also, the presence of consid- 
erable meat protein reduces 
the effect of excessive. corn 
insofar as niacin requirements 
are concerned. 

No evidence indicates that 
large amounts of well-cooked 
carbohydrates are responsible 
for diarrhea. But. poorly 
cooked grains will cause it. 

An excessive amount of im- 
properly ground grains or 
flakes that are too thick will 
cause looseness. 

Dietary causes of diarrhea 





‘““20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY” 


No. 13 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





may be avoided by feeding a 
scientifically prepared dog 
food like Friskies. The grains 
in Friskies are carefully proc- 
essed and pre-cooked before 
the vitamin supplements are 
added. Control of flakes and 
texture is rigid. There is no 
excessive fibre. And protein 
from animal sources is high. 
20 years of testing at the 
Friskies Research Kennels 
have resulted in a food that is 
not only complete, but also 
properly balanced. 


Tell Them Abovt the 
Veterinarian 


Breeders will agree that one 
of their responsibilities is to 
advise dog purchasers to se- 
lect a veterinarian at once. 
Chances are the puppy has 
had only its “booster” shots, 
and will need permanent in- 
oculations. “Shot time” pre- 
sents a good opportunity for 
the owner to get to know his 
neighborhood veterinarian. 





20 years of research at the Friskies 
Research Kennels on the famous 
Carnation Milk Farms have resulted in 
a scientifically complete dog diet. 


Certainly it is also the re- 
sponsibility of breeders to rec- 
ommend a diet the puppy will 
thrive on. The complete nour- 
ishment of a food like Friskies 
will contribute its full share 
toward maintaining the dog in 
good health. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


Write Friskies, Dept. Y, Los 
Angeles 36, California. 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 


KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


WITH 


TMAKCes 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 





Utah’s try for the crown was made joint. 
ly by thirteen of their number singing “The 
Sheepherder’s Lament.” 

California’s contestant gave an origingl 
reading about the sewing contest. 

Washington’s entry consisted of an anj 
mated reading extolling the merits of wog| 
and its by-products, entitled “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” 

Mrs. Hixon of Colorado gave a humor. 
ous reading as her State’s effort. 

After weighing the aptness of the an. 
swers to their questions and the cleverneys 
of the talent, the judges awarded the title 
of “Queen of the Woolies for 1952” to Mrs. 


James Fletcher, Selah, Washington, who } 


portrayed the shepherd in Washington's 
skit. 

Four woolen blankets in traveling cases 
were given as door prizes. 


Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting was held 
in the Marine Room following the luncheon 
with Mrs. Jos. T. Murdock, vice president, 
presiding. 

Committee reports were heard followed 
by the Treasurer’s report. Mrs. Clell Lung, 
secretary-treasurer pro-tem, gave the bal- 
ance on hand in the treasury of the Na- 
tional Auxiliary as $3,116.30. Auditors’ re- 
port was heard. The Budget Committee 
set up $400 for convention expense, $300 
for extension; $500 for promotion and $300 
for miscellaneous, totaling $1500. 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported they wish to continue the use of 
the stickers as a way to raise money and 
asked for names of members to whom 
they could be sent. 

The Revisions Committee recommended 
a further study be made of suggested 
changes before anything definite is decided 
upon. 

Resolutions Committee gave a report. 

Historian, Mrs. Mike Hayes, stated a 
prize would not be given for clippings sent 
her last year as her own State had so much 
more than all the rest and they had won 
the prize last year. She asked for a dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of each State 
keeping a scrapbook of its own, instead 
of sending it to her for pasting. 

There was also a discussion as to the ad- 
visability of continuing the “Queen of the 
Woolies” contest. It was decided to con- 
tinue it but to leave it up to the discretion 
of the current “Queen” as to how it would 
be handled next year. 

The annual buffet dinner and dance was 
held in the Grand Ballroom following a 
Cocktail Hour in the Assembly Room the 
evening of Thursday, December 6th. 
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The Portland Wool Trade Association 
was host to all auxiliary members who 
chose to make one of two planned trips. 
Two bus ldads made the trip to the coast 
and had lunch at Gearhart Lodge while 
another bus made a trip to Timberline 
Lodge at Mt. Hood for lunch and a ride 
on the ski-lift. Personally I can report that 
the coast trip was a very worthwhile day 
spent. The fog that was prevalent in Port- 
land seemed to be just in spots after we 
got out of the city and we enjoyed an un- 
forgettable view of the coastline and 
ocean from our vantagepoint. Reports 
from those taking the Timberline trip were 
that their trip was equally enjoyable. 

The genuine hospitality of our Oregon 
and Washington hosts and hostesses, com- 
bined with the friendly atmosphere of a 
wool grower gathering, made our visit a 
memorable one. Until next year, then — 
Au Revoir. 

—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Guthrie Corriedale 
Sheep Stud Sold 


EST wishes for a happy and prosperous 

New Year to all American sheepmen, 
from Australia. 

On December 12th, ex-Senator J. G. 
Guthrie of Geelong, Victoria, leaned on his 
sheep yards and wept as his world famous 
Corriedale sheep stud was sold. “This is 
my saddest day,” he said. 

This was because in his 80th year, he 
had no son or grandson to carry on breed- 
ing the sheep which had been his life’s 
work, “But for that, no money in the world 
would have bought these sheep,” he said. 
Many of his sheep have been exported to 
America and Argentine during the last two 
years. His check for the 3700 studs auc- 
tioned on December 12th, was about 
$160,000. Buyers came from all over Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Oliver Guthrie, 
“|.G.”’s nephew, paid about $1,000—top 
price of the day—for a stud ram. Sales in- 
cluded a world record price—about $130 
a head—for a pen of 20 ewes. 

On December 7th, parties and gaiety 
celebrated the 100th birthday of the world 
famous “Barunah Plains” Merino stud 
which is about 50 miles west of ex-Senator 
Guthrie’s property. “Barunah Plains” held 
a world record wool price recently. It 
was founded by George Russell and is still 
in the family. Part of it has been settled 
recently by ex-servicemen of World War II. 

After drifting since late October, the 
Australian wool market is now firm and 
sounder. Sales closed this week under 
widespread competition shared by nearly 
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all textile manufacturing countries, Recent 
catalogues averaged about $220 a bale 
(300 pounds) of greasy wool. This gives 
us growers a good margin on production 
costs, and manufacturers can find a mar- 
ket. Partial recovery of British buying was 
the most satisfactory feature of the last 
week’s sales. Half of the 1951-52 wool 
clip—1,750,000 bales—has now been sold. 
Some districts have had a bad season, but 
we expect total production to reach the 
estimate of 3,500,000 bales. 

Top price of recent sales, about $4.20 
a pound of greasy superfine Merino lambs’ 
wool, was only 7 cents below the world 
record made last February. Best comeback 
price for the season has been $1.28 a 
pound (greasy). 

Many Australian sheepmen are turning 
to raising more fat lambs and mutton to 
try and restore meat exports, which have 
dropped alarmingly in the last few years. 
Sheepmen believe that meat production 
will have a firm market for many years. In 
addition to maintaining exports, we have a 
fast increasing population to feed. Al- 
though wool prices have been satisfactory 
this season, the drop from last year’s boom 
prices has embarrassed the Common- 
wealth’s effort to balance import prices 
with money paid for our exports. Increased 
meat production will help us out. We are 
still primarily a grazing and farming na- 
tion. 

In keeping with this increase in meat 
production, a record consignment of 107 
Southdown rams was flown by air from 
Tasmania — our island state—to Mainland 
buyers last week. They will work in flocks 
for next May’s lamb drop. 


New South Wales and Queensland 
sheepmen have had terrific losses in tragic 
fires which swept grazing areas early this 
month. In the Walgett and Coonamble 
districts, NSW, 57,000. sheep worth $2,- 
500,000 were burned. At Warrena, 1700 
sheep lay in one rotting heap. They piled 
seven high when they leaped on one 
another’s backs to escape the flames. Some 
were smothered before they were. burned. 
Kangaroos, emus and rabbits lay with the 
sheep and cattle. Some people in Central 
Australia are drinking muddy water out 
of the creeks because of the drought. Tem- 
peratures are around 108 degrees above 
zero. 

In central South Australia, the season 
and myxomatosis virus disease have clean- 
ed up so many rabbits that foxes are starv- 
ing. A man at Radium Hill says he saw 
a fox which was so hungry that it struggled 
up the trunk of a native mulga tree to 
rob a nest of young birds. Nearby, gum 


trees, 100 years old, are dying for lack 
of water. 
This year’s campaign with myxomatosis 
virus disease has been disappointing to 
date in some districts, but it is spreading 
fast in other places. Rabbits have all been 
killed on some islands, and are dying fast 
in other places. Experts are expecting a 
bigger spread soon when warmer weather 
breeds more mosquitoes to infect rabbits. 
—Colin Webb 
December 15, 1951 
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The Wool Market 





WOOL CEILING ROLLBACK 
ORDERED 


Wool ceiling prices were roll- 
backed on an average of slightly 
more than 20 percent, in an order 
signed by Price Director Michael 
V. DiSalle on January 5, 1952, ac- 
cording to a press statement. The 
present ceiling of $3.35 on aver- 
age 64’s or fine wool is reported 
cut to $2.66, the legal minimum. 
The order takes effect within 60 
to 90 days, according to the news 
story. Signed at the same time 
was an order rolling wool futures 
ceilings back also. 











IHE year 1951—one of the rhost fantastic 
in the wool business—closed on a note 

of sober optimism plus rumors of many 
kinds. 

There is “every indication that the bot- 
tom of the trough in the wool business 
has been passed,” the Wool Bureau, Inc., 
said in its report of 1951, and “the future 
can only be viewed with optimism.” How- 
ever, that agency also cautions against 
“extreme cheerfulness.” The retail trade 
will have to improve in order to warrant 
that attitude. In comparison with past 
years the retail trade is good; on the basis 
of present population and the high rate of 
employment at high wages, it is far from 
normal. 

The market situation has been compli- 
cated in 1951 by the building up of large 
inventories to meet scarcities that result 
from war conditions — scarcities, as the 
Wool Bureau points out, which did not 
materialize. The “slow digestion” of the 
oversupply, however, has been going on 
and stocks are now lower. 

“The feeling is growing in some quarters 
here (Boston),” J. A. Hogle and Company 
reported on December 24th, “that a real 
improvement will be noted by the end of 
January or the fore part of February. The 
introduction of fall fabric lines plus better 
retail clearances appear to be the main 
reasons for the optimistic attitude on the 
part of these sources. Mills and topmakers 
have not been stocking up on raw materials 
in the past several months. Instead, it is 
said that most manufacturers have been 
using up old inventories and only buying 
against orders on hand. Thus, it is thought 
that mill stocks of wool, tops and yarns 
have been materially depleted, and that a 
revival of business in the fabric field will 
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force many mills into the raw materials 


market.” 


“The recent. prices of wool,” the Wool 
Bureau states, “favor an expansion of con- 
sumer demand for wool apparel and other 
wool goods. Consumer resistance to cloth- 
ing prices last year was exceptionally hard 
on the wool clothing business because of 
the attention international raw wool prob- 
lems and prices received in the consumer 
. . . Yet little of the wool purchased 
around peak prices of last season was in- 
tended for civilian goods, most of those 
requirements having been purchased in the 
preceding season or the early months of 


press. 


the 1950-51 season.” 
There has been a slight increase in con- 
sumer purchasing the last two months. 
Through the drop of 17 percent in wool 


consumption in the seven major wool- 


consuming countries during the first three 


quarters of 1951 as compared to that dur- 
ing the same period in 1950, the Wool 


Bureau points out, supply and demand 


have been brought into a more normal re- 


lationship, which should have a stabilizing 
Commercial stocks 
of apparel wool in the beginning of the last 


effect on the market. 


quarter of 1951 were reported by the 
Bureau of the Census at 159 million pounds 
or an equivalent of about a 24-weeks’ sup- 


ply at the low rate of consumption during 


the third quarter. 

While cautious optimism is the keynote 
of the 1952 opening, several rumors with 
psychological effects are current. First the 
threat of lowered wool price ceilings is still 
in the offing (January 2nd). The opposi- 
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“WHATS WRONG WITH HIM? ALL | ASKED WAS" WHAT DO You 


K OF THE GOVERNMENT GIVING AID TO THE PRODUCTION 
OF SYNTHETIC WOOL’!” 


—National Wool Grower 


tion to the proposal is covered quite fully 
elsewhere in this issue. Second, there jg 
the talk of consideration being given by 
officials of some of the Government depart. 
ments, including Agriculture, to a plan of 
bulk buying of both foreign and domestic 
wool by the Government, under a new type 
of wool subsidy. No details of the rumored 
plan have come to light and it may be that 
it is only “talk.” 

In connection with proposed rollback in 
wool ceiling prices, it should be remember. 


ed that they cannot be lowered below “90 | 


percent of the price received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951, as de 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
The legal minimum for average 64’s wool, 
clean basis, Boston, is figured at $2.655 
(95.4 cents per grease pound), which 
would be 69 cents below the present ceil- 
ing ($3.35) and about 76 cents above the 
current selling price for that grade of wool, 

The Department of Agriculture, however, 
has announced earlier than usual that if 


necessary, it will support wool at 90 per- | 


cent of the March 15, 1952 parity for wool 
(see page 22 for further discussion). 


The Current Market 


Currently there is little on which to base 
market quotations. The 1951-52 series of 
Australian auctions which opened August 
27th closed for the holidays on December 
13th to re-open on January 7th. The er- 
ratic course of those auctions during the 
first part of the current series is well known 
to growers. The important fact is that they 
closed on a firm basis. The average price 
at the closing sale for one type of 64’s-70's 
and two types of 64’s was figured at $2 a 
pound, clean basis, landed in Boston with 
the duty of 25.5 cents paid. The average 
price of the same types of wool on March 
9, 1951 was $4; on August 27th (opening 
of auction) $2.05; and on September 14th 
(the low point) $1.67, according to the 
Daily News Record. 


Domestic Wool Notes 

Buying of lamb’s wool in the Imperial 
Valley in California in a range of 67.5 to 
71 cents per pound was reported in the 
California Livestock News of January Ist. 
Some 75,000 fleeces were included in the 
purchases made by several buyers. One lot 
was reported sold at 74.5 cents on a guar- 
anteed shrinkage basis, with adjustments 
to be made if the shrink is lower or higher. 

A sale of Texas eight-months’ wool at 
85 cents a pound is said to have’ been 
made to a coast mill. Also, some fall shorn 
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Texas was also said to have been sold at 
80 cents to a Boston buyer. These were 
considered “unusual” sales and not indica- 
tive of the general price level. 

The “stiffness” of those holding unsold 
western wool is a matter of comment in 
all market papers. Estimates of the amount 
of unsold domestic wool vary. The Com- 
mercial Bulletin of December 27th esti- 
mated about 60 million pounds of unsold 
wool was in distributors’ and growers’ 
hands, with about one third in grower 
possession. A 65-million-pound estimate 
made by a western wool handler includes 
35 million pounds held by cooperatives 
and also spring, fall and lamb’s wool. 

Invitations from the Quartermaster for 
bids on about one million yards of OG-108 
worsted-nylon serge were rumored as being 
in the offing on December 24th and bids 
were actually called for on December 27th 
for 5,586,000 yards of 16-ounce OG-108 
wool-nylon shirting for April-September 
delivery. From April through June, 
500,000 yards are to be delivered monthly; 
from July through August 1,700,000 
monthly and 686,000 in September. 

With business slow, competition for 
these military orders is so keen that the 
bids made do not afford much on which 
to base real values. 

Everyone hopes, of course, that the op- 
timism for a brighter new year will mate- 
rialize, so that the wool industry will be 
able to proceed with a reasonable profit 
for all branches and continue to supply our 
nation’s requirements, both civilian and 
military, at a fair cost. 


Tax Benefits For 
Synthetics 


HE summary of industrial facilities ex- 

pansion under the Defense Production 
Administration, released December 12, 
1951, shows that up through October 19th, 
8,660 applications for accelerated tax 
amortization had been approved. The tax 
amortization allowed under these applica- 
tions totaled $6,445,114,000 on a proposed 
investment of $9,854,614,000. 

Included in this total were five applica- 
tions for the production of synthetic fibers 
with a tax amortization allowance totalling 
$76,578,000 or 50.9 percent of the total 
proposed investment of $150,450,000. 

For the production of textile mill prod- 
ucts 43 applications were granted cover- 
ing t.a. allowance of $14,563,000 or 51.7 
percent of the proposed investment of 
$28,159,000. Also included were 52 ap- 
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South Africa Turns 








Down Support Plan 




















*SORRY YOU FEEL THAT WAY, MARY-BUT 
| FEEL THAT EVERYONE SHOULD QOPERATE pounds of wool, not including carpet 
WITH THE ASSOCIATION!“ 


plications for cotton ginning and compress- 
ing plants on which the t.a. allowance was : 
$5,428,000 or 57.1 percent of the proposed 1949-50, imports totaled 367,683,000 
investment of $9,505,000. pounds. 





A special meeting of the executive body 
of the South African National Wool- 
growers’ Association has decided against a 
separate post-Joint Organization wool mar- 
keting scheme for the Union. It was felt 
that the J. O. scheme, based on an open 
market with a minimum reserve price, 
was the best South African wool producers 
have ever had, but it would not be effective 
without the participation of Australia. 








Wool Imports, 1950-51 


HE United States imported 477,718,000 


wools, during the 1950-51 period. This is 


—National Wool Grower the highest volume of imports since the 


1946-47 period when 659,600,000 pounds 
of wool came into this country. During 
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Lamb Marketing In December 





The first sale of 1952 lambs to 
come to our attention was made 
December 18th. According to the 
First National Bank, Great Falls, 
Montana, 1250 mixed whitefaced 
lambs were contracted in the 
Browning, Montana area at 28 
cents for fall delivery. 











HE December lamb market was char- 

acterized by dropping prices and some 
severe discounting of fed lambs weighing 
over 110 pounds. Chief depressing factor 
in the market was a weak to $3 or more 
lower trend in New York on dressed lamb; 
also a reported slow wholesale trade on 
heavy carcass lamb. Reported soaring feed 
costs and complaints by feedlot operators 
of losses on lambs coming to market at 
this time, were factors which narrowed the 
demand for feeder lambs. 

Good to prime wooled slaughter lambs 
under 110 pounds sold during the first 
three weeks of December largely in a price 
range of $27 to $31.75. Some sold up to 
$32 in Chicago the first week in Decem- 
ber. Good to prime heavy slaughter lambs, 
weighing from 110 to 130 pounds, sold 
from $25.50 to $30. 

Utility and good slaughter lambs under 
105 pounds sold from $25 to $29, with 
culls selling at $18 to $25. 

Good and choice lambs with No. 1 pelts 
(% to 1 inch wool growth as distinguished 
from a full wool pelt with a length of 
over 1% inches) and weighing under 105 
pounds, sold from $28 to $30.75. Good 
and choice fed yearling wethers sold on 
the markets from $23.50 to $26. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold in 
a $13 to $15 price range. Cull and utility 
slaughter ewes sold mostly in an $8 to 
$13 price range. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold in a $30 to $32 price range. Good 
and choice native feeders at Omaha and 
Denver sold during the first three weeks 
of December from $26 to $30.50. At Fort 
Worth feeder lambs sold in a $23 to $26 
price range, grade not given. At Omaha 
the second week of December one deck of 
good and choice 70-pound shorn feeder 
lambs sold at $27.50. 

Good and choice ewe lambs sold on the 
markets from $31.25 to $33. The latter 
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price was paid for several loads of 61 to 
64-pound ewe lambs. Short-term to solid- 
mouth breeding ewes brought $13.50 to 
$16; aged bucks, for slaughter, $11 and 
$11.50.—E. E. Marsh 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


California: 

Practically no trading on lambs and wool 
with dealers apparently continuing to wait 
until the turn of the year to buy. 


Washington: 

A few lots of beet-top lambs averaging 
a little over 100 pounds were sold in the 
Yakima area the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber at $29.50 and $30. These prices were 
$1 to $1.50 below those paid the week 
ending November 23rd. Some deliveries 
were still being made from previous con- 
tracts at $31. One string of more than 
1000 head of shearing lambs was reported 
purchased in Washington recently to go 
on feed at $30.50, said to weigh nearly 
100 pounds. 


Montana: 

Country trading on livestock and wool 
was reported practically at a standstill. 
Hay prices were moving up with a report 
from sellers stating good quality alfalfa hay 
selling from $30 to $35 a ton baled. Forty 


head of whitefaced two and three-year-ol{ 
breeding ewes in the Billings area sold fq 
immediate delivery at $38 per head during 
the first half of December. 


Colorado: 

Snow early in December fell over a wide 
area, averaging about five inches in Dep 
ver. Country buying of livestock was some 
what at a standstill. Soaring feed costs 
were reported as having quite a consider. 
able influence upon the restricted demand 
and lower price trend for the feeder cattle 
and lambs at terminal markets. Baled al. 
falfa hay sold in the Denver area for dairy 
purposes at $50 per ton and even higher, 
Leafy mountain hay of high protein cop- 
tent brought nearly the same price and 
there was little cottonseed cake to be had, 


Kansas: 

About 1100 ewe lambs were sold the 
first week of December at $35 per hun- 
dredweight, going to West Coast buyers. 


Texas: 

Contracting of livestock continued on a 
small basis. Snowfall in the Panhandle 
area, according to a December 14th report, 
is expected to provide some wheat field for 
grazing livestock. It was not enough to in- 
sure a wheat crop but will cause the wheat 
to grow for sometime. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


1950 














1951 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months....................0..-....... 9,246,156 10,821,269 
0 MS "Ee Spee tte ee Es aes Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
eee eee 175,717 189,179 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
BN) PRS Ree ee $30.78 $31.02 
Cinod. aid Choice 5... sane sence 29.80 29.33 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Prime, 40-50 pounds <................--ccsencseeeeeeeee- $62.65 $53.15 
Choice, 40-50 pounds 20.222... ceeeeeeeeeeeese 62.65 52.05 
I I tn csesnch ices oiercrinepagnnithc’ 57.00 50.54 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
1951 1950 
NNN eee tee ee ee ee nee 1,122,131 1,150,857 
ERE TT ANE. See Lad 457,292 504,875 
BSE Aat Re WACO eS SS See ae 6,530,602 6,144,076 
EL ALTE, A 922,091 969,295 
The National Wool Grower 
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Meat Supplies This Year 
And Last 


N 1951, during which price controls were 

in effect, per capita consumption of meat 
in the United States was only about 141 
ounds. This compares with 144 pounds 
in 1949 and 1950, according to H. H. 
Corey, chairman of board of the American 
Meat Institute. 

“Total meat production dropped 1 per- 
cent from 1950 levels,” Mr. Corey states. 
“Production of lamb and mutton went 
down 17 percent to hit a 33-year low. 
While prospects for a moderate increase in 
beef production were favorable at the be- 
ginning of 1951, threats of price rollbacks 
and imposition of price controls so dis- 
rupted marketings that consumers’ supplies 
of beef dropped 8 percent.- The sole in- 
crease in supplies came in pork which 
increased 10 percent. 

“Meanwhile, consumer disposable  in- 
come was running about 9 percent above 
1950. Demand consequently was strong 
enough to bid up the price of meat along 
with almost all other commodities. In re- 
cent months, however, seasonal increases 
in marketings, particularly in pork, have 
resulted in lower prices on many meat 
items. 

“Barring still further dislocations in the 
industry, meat supplies in 1952 promise to 
be about 5 percent larger than those of 
1951. The anticipated increase in con- 
sumer supplies of beef is based on two 
factors: Government controls during the 
past year so discouraged cattle marketings 
that cattle numbers were built up by about 
6 million head; a very substantial volume 
of cattle has been put into the feed lots 
to be fattened up to higher grade. 


“The 10 percent increase in 1951's pig 
crop will provide a good reserve for 1952. 
During the first two or three months of 
1952, consumers will continue to benefit 
pricewise from the present seasonal peak 
in hog marketings. But the spring pig 
crop is expected to be somewhat smaller 
than that of 1951. This decrease may be 
reflected in reduced marketings during the 
latter months of 1952. 

“Obviously, increased production is im- 
perative if consumers are to be provided 
once again with their normal supply of 
meat. But the extent of this increase will 
depend almost entirely on whether live- 
stock growers can see any incentive to pro- 
duce and market under conditions im- 
posed by Government regulations.” 
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International Sheep 


Champions 


P honors in the sheep section of the 

1951 International Liyestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, November 24-December 1 
were awarded as follows: 


Cheviot: Champion ram and _ reserve 
champion ram, Alvin L. Helms and Son, 
Belleville, [linois. Champion ewe, Mrs. 
David McDowell, Mercer, Pennsylvania 
and reserve champion ewe, Dewey Wheel- 
er and Son, Kansas, Illinois. 

Corriedales: Champion ram and reserve 
champion ewe, Woodbine Farm, Gambier, 
Ohio. Reserve champion ram, Barrington 
Hall Farm, Salem, Wisconsin and cham- 


CF&l BARBED 
WIRE . 


COLORADO FIELD 
FENCE 


pion ewe, Stanley Scott, Claypool, In- 
diana. 

Cotswold: Champion ram, champion 
ewe, and reserve champion ewe, Charles 
J. Shore, Glanworth, Ontario, Canada. Re- 
serve champion ram, C. P. Harding, Sigel, . 
Illinois. 

Dorset: All champion awards, Oren A. 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana. 

Hampshire: Champion ram, champion 
ewe and reserve champion ram, Wm. F. 
Renk and Son, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. Re- 
serve champion ewe, Roy B. Warrick and 
Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Lincoln: Champion ram and champion 
ewe, H. M. Lee and Sons, Highgate, On- 
tario, Canada. Reserve champion ram and 
reserve champion ewe, Shaffer Bros., West 
Milton, Ohio. 
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Now available for farm and ranch groups or 

service clubs, “Steel’s Party Line,” a new 16 mm. 

picture with sound and color—a 40-minute show. 
CLINTON WELDED 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, .R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP*CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 
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SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canade 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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Shropshires: All champion awards, F. 
M. Shultz, DeGraff, Ohio. 

Southdown: Champion ram and cham- 
ion ewe, Don Head Farms, Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, Canada. Reserve champion 
ram and reserve champion ewe, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Suffolks: Champion ram Wm. F. Renk 
and Sons, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. Reserve 
champion ram and reserve champion ewe, 
Roy B. Warrick and Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Champion ewe, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


FAT LAMB AWARDS 


The champion carload of fat lambs at 
the 1951 International Livestock Exposi- 
tion were Southdowns shown by H. C. 
Besuden of Winchester, Kentucky. They 
sold at $50 per hundredweight to C. A. 
Kleman, Chicago order buyer. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








a= ‘KEMCO’ Ear Tags 
BOY 
ae oe 


Light strong aluminum %” wide x 1%” long when 
closed. Cannot be removed without breaking. 
With owner’s name and consecutive numbers. 
100—$2.50 200—$4.00 
‘KEMCO’ Locking Pliers—$1.50 each 
KETOHUM Tamper Proof style Ear Tags—smaller 
than KEMCO. With consecutive numbers and 
initials. 
100—$1.75 250—$3.00 
Locking Pliers—$ .50 each 
Write for catalog of other styles of Ear Tags, 
Ear Markers, Tattoos and Poultry Bands. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept. 32 Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 























SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot...one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wau. E. MADSEN G@ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





January, 1952 


The grand champion wether lamb, -a 
Hampshire, shown by the University of 
Kentucky brought $2.55 a pound from the 
Stockyard Inn, Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania State College showed 
the reserve grand champion wether, also 
a Southdown. That institution had the 
grand champion pen of wethers, South- 
downs, while the University of Kentucky 
had the reserve champion pen, Hamp- 
shires. 


WOOL SHOW 


Jerry King of Cheyenne, Wyoming show- 
ed the grand champion fleece in the wool 
show at the International while Geo. J. 
Haist and Son of Chelsea, Michigan had 
the reserve champion fleece. These fleeces 
also took champion and reserve champion 
places respectively in the commercial di- 
vision of the fleece show. King also won 
championship honors in the breed division 
and the University of Illinois received the 
reserve championship award in that section. 


ae 








Sheep Tops at Ogden Show 


IOLLOWING is a breakdown of high 
awards by breeds in the 33rd Ogden 


(Utah) Livestock Show (November 
10-14): 
RAMBOUILLETS: Champion ram, 1e- 


serve champion ram and reserve champion 
ewe, Glenn Maddox, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia; champion ewe, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan. 

COLUMBIAS: Champion ram, Marcus 
Vetter, Woodburn, Oregon; reserve cham- 
pion ram, R. Bob Robinson, Logan, Utah; 
champion ewe, Pete Thomas, Malad, Ida- 
ho; and reserve champion ewe, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan. 

HAMPSHIRES: All four awards, Mat- 
thews Bros., Ovid, Idaho. 

SUFFOLKS: Champion ram and reserve 
champion ewe, Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California; reserve champion ram and 
champion ewe, Vassar Ranch, Dixon, 
California. 


John Clay & Company, Ogden, paid 
$2.05 per pound for the champion lamb, a 
Southdown, sold by Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan. The reserve lamb, 
shown by Glenn Maddox, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, went to the Robers Hotel, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, at 55 cents per pound. At 
89 cents Producers Livestock Loan Com- 
pany bought the grand champion load of 
lambs and the Hotel Utah took the reserve 
at 33.5 cents. The champion carlot was 
shown by Paul S. & David Larson of Gar- 
land, Utah and the reserve by Kay Chris- 
tensen of Ephraim, Utah. 


Dutch Geneticist Advises 
On Improving 
Sheep Flocks 


URING his recent Australian tour, Dr. 
A. L. Hagedoorn, leading Dutch gene- 
ticist, strongly urged Australian stockmen 
to adopt progeny testing and inbreeding, 
combined with selection, as a means of 
raising the average standard of stock in 
a relatively short time. : 
He asked Australians to heed three main 
principles: Animals bred for economic pur- 
poses must be judged solely by economic 
standards; the excellent appearance of a 
show animal is not in itself a guide to its 
value for breeding; the object of breeding 
domestic animals is not only to produce a 
few good ones, but to produce large groups 
of animals all of which are good. 
—I.W.S. News Service 11-29-51 





GET COYOTES WITH COYOTE GETTERS 
Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25 
Discounts on Larger Quantities 
Chemical Shells 6c each Free Literature 
Humane Coyote Getter, Inc. 
1304 Berkley Ave., Pueblo, Colorado 











PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION 
FOR BIGGER 
PROFITS 





WARNING—Controlled Material Plan has 
reduced aluminum for portable irrigation 
systems 70%, through the first 6 months 
of 1952. Order now to be sure of ample 
irrigation next season. 

Keep abreast of irrigation progress by 
sending for our FREE paper, “Irrigation News.” 
Learn how thousands of farmers are gaining 
dollars by this new natural means of irrigation. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT CO., INC. 
Colorade 


3523 Blake Street Denver, 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBI 









SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW R 
AT MA 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAME 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idahe 





Our Meat Supply 


As Viewed by S. W. McCLURE, Bliss, Idaho, on December 2, 1951 


INCE the Office of Price Stabilization 
was put in operation last spring, the 
country has been regaled with lurid stories 
about a meat shortage and high-priced 
beef. This propaganda was put out for 
political purposes but the press and radio 
has taken it seriously, so the public is gen- 
erally misinformed. The truth is that our 
per capita meat supply is now larger than 
in most years of recent times. On _ last 
January Ist the Government reported ap- 
proximately 85 million cattle in the coun- 
try, an increase of more than four million 
over the previous year. Now the same de- 
partment makes an estimate that, on Jan- 
uary Ist next, our cattle numbers may 
reach 91 million, which in round figures 
would be six million more than ever before. 
Likewise the hog crop is now estimated as 
around 106 million, a huge increase over 
the year before. 

That there is a very considerable in- 
crease in cattle is everywhere evident. Cat- 
tle are selling at very high prices, particu- 
larly young she-stuff and steers. At local 
cattle sales 40 cents is the going price for 
calves dropped in the spring of 1951. The 
demand is far beyond the supply and 
comes from local as well as outside buyers. 
I have talked with buyers at these sales 
from as far away as Tennessee and all tell 
the same story: “Farmers are going into 
the cow business regardless of price.” 
Yearling steers are selling at around 35 
cents to go into the feedlot and the fat 
ceiling on them is 35 cents. This does not 
make sense or cents. At the same time 
grain and hay are very high in price and 
most of it is now purchased. Most of the 
cattle increase in this section is on the 
farms and much of it at the expense of 
row crops and the dairy industry. If cat- 
tle numbers make 91 million next January 
the increase must continue for two years, 
so they should reach 100 million before 
the increase can be stopped. This should 
be food for thought for all kinds of stock- 
men. 

No one knows how much meat the Amer- 
ican people can eat or should eat. The 
difference between an annual supply of 
130 pounds per capita and 160 pounds 
seems to make no difference in the well- 
being of the nation or the percent of the 
national income that is expended for meat. 
Last year the per capita supply of red 
meat, that is beef, pork, veal and lamb, 
was estimated at 144 pounds. The esti- 
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mate for this year was around 150 pounds 
but so much young she-stuff has been held 
off the market that it is now estimated our 
consumption will be around 145 pounds 
or less. That is a large supply as gleaned 
from the fact that in 1929, the last normal 
year that America has seen, our red meat 
consumption was only 130 pounds. 

One cannot understand the economics of 
the market place. As this is written the 
price of prime beef steers in Chicago that 
dress 64 percent is exactly double the price 
of fat hogs that dress 76 percent. Yet 
hogs now furnish 55 percent of our total 
meat supply. The hog grower has had a 
shabby deal yet he has made little protest. 
For the past five years all the cattle 
slaughtered have yielded 53 percent of 
dressed meat and the hogs averaged 76 
percent yield. Of all the cattle slaughtered 
each year, 42 percent of them come from 
the dairy industry. The increase in cattle 
numbers is greatest in the Southeast but 
is fairly general throughout. the country. 
The theory that war greatly increases the 
consumption of meat is not well founded, 
for the record shows that soldiers use only 
100 pounds more meat per year than 
civilians—and much of this increase repre- 
sents waste. 

The tendency of all nations is to con- 
sume less meat as the population increases, 
probably because they lack a market for 
their meat and their population, being 
mostly rural, has little else to eat. Today 
Australia and Argentine are the heavy 
meat consumers. As_ time passes meat 
processors salvage a larger percent of the 
carcass than formerly. Our packers have 
done a wonderful job in recent years in 
processing the off-sorts of meat. We have 
become a nation of sausage and scrap 
eaters. 


Nor should we forget that in addition to 
our supply of red meat we have a huge 
supply of other meats and fish equally 
nutritious and sometimes more palatable, 
especially in comparison with the lower 
grades of meat. I have no data as to the 
supply of fish, but on January Ist last the 
Government reported nearly a half billion 
chickens on our farms. An unofficial report 
states that this year more than a half bil- 
lion broilers were raised, producing more 
than a billion pounds of meat. All of this 
adds up to a huge supply of meat of many 
different kinds and it may also be stated 


that the quality of meat by and large 
the highest in the world. However, during 
the present year the Government high. 
graded beef and lamb; that is, moved part 
of the meat in each grade up one grade, 
The writer felt that this was a mistake 
especially at a time when meat was al 
ready high. 

The protest over meat prices was largely 
instigated by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. This outfit was playing for the CIO 
vote and also hoped to set up a huge poli- 
tical bureaucracy of some 40,000 additional 
Federal employees and thus add to the 
2% million now on the Federal payrolls. 

It must be admitted that meat prices 
are somewhat out of line with most other 
foods and are considerably above parity, 


However, organized labor can have no | 


complaint, for labor prices are so much 
above parity that no one can readily make 
the comparison. Anyhow, the labor for 
one hour’s work still buys more meat than 
in past years. In 1930 the consumer spent 
5% percent of his expendable income for 
meat. In 1950 the same 5% percent of his 
expendable income from an hour’s work 
bought him nearly 1 pound more meat and 


probably the vast increase in the use of | 


processed meats has enabled most con- 
sumers to reduce their meat bill still 
further. 


Fortunately the heavy meat eaters in 
America are our workers and the great 
middle class. These are the very people 
whose incomes are highest and can best 
afford to buy good food. And in most 
cases meat prices have not advanced as 
much as the very things these particular 
people sell. With our present supply each 
American has more than three times as 
much meat as the best-fed Europeans. 
However, Europe does not have enough 
meat; the law of survival gradually changed 
land use from grass to row crops, by mak- 
ing their production more profitable. This 
law is working here and all over the world. 
For instance all our western lands now 
devoted to dry land wheat were once 
grazed by sheep and cattle. In a republic 
you can't lick the law of profit. With wheat 
around $2 per bushel, cattle cannot come 
back for long even on dry lands. But as 
a result of the glamour and publicity cat- 
tle are now receiving, they can come back 
long enough to hurt a lot of men who have 
always been in the stock business. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to. the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 


Range conditions for the week end- 
ing December 25, 1951 as reported by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau: 


Most ranges are snow-covered in the 
Rocky Mountain Region and the north- 
ern half of the country east of the 
Rockies. The severely cold weather was 
hard on livestock in most.northern and 
middle sections, with heavy supplemen- 
tal feeding generally necessary. Live- 
stock are obtaining a fair supply of feed 
from sorghum and corn stalk fields in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. In Texas the 
winter range and pasture prospects are 
gloomy, and supplemental feeding was 
further increased to prevent cattle 
shrinkage. Pastures are still affording 
some grazing in Arkansas and are mak- 
ing fair growth in the Gulf coastal re- 
gions. In Florida the warmth, sunshine 
and adequate soil moisture caused a 
rapid recovery of pastures from the pre- 
vious cold weather effects. 


CALIFORNIA 


Winters, Yolo Country 
December 17, 1951 


The weather has been cold with rain and 
fog and feed is slow in coming along. 
Forage on the winter range is good in 
places that have some cover, short else- 
where. The going price of alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $30 to $35. We have done 
some supplemental feeding, using cotton- 
seed cake and barley at a cost of $87 and 
$65 respectively. 

Our breeding season is from June to 
October and while we usually do not car- 
ry over ewe lambs, 100 were carried over 
this year. 

Around $50 was paid for fine-wool 
yearling ewes in this section recently. 

As far as I know, sheep production in 
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this area is about the same. The herder 
situation is not too bad. Our most vexing 
problem is the lack of grass in the winter 
time and shortage of volunteer feed in the 
spring. 

—Ralph W. Chapman 


COLORADO 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
December 19, 1951 


Efforts to increase sheep production are 
increasing some, with fencing of pastures 
to eliminate herders as the main effort and 
trying to keep on the forests the next. 
Herders are plentiful now but when spring 
comes you can’t find them. The high cost 
of operating and the income tax situation 
are giving us great concern. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes sold at $44 re- 
cently and a price of $42 was given for 
crossbred whiteface yearling ewes. 

We are not feeding many lambs this 
winter. However, we took all ewe lambs 
to the winter range. The number of ewes 
bred this season (December 12th) was 
about the same as last year but the num- 
ber of ewe lambs carried over was con- 
siderably higher, 850 as compared to 600 
last year. 

Forage on the winter range is about 100 
percent or better this year, with a little 
portion of it about 80 percent. Sheep flocks 
came off the summer range in very 
good shape. We have had snow, wind and 
cold weather the past few weeks but the 
snow has helped the winter range. I have 
not started supplemental feeding as yet 
but we use corn and corn pellets. The corn 
runs about $68 and the pellets $81. 

—Angelo Theos 


Lamar, Prowers County 
December 18, 1951 


The feed situation is proving to be our 
most vexing problem, with forage on the 
winter range poor and pastures scarce and 
prices high. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
$30 a ton. We do not use concentrated 
feed during the winter as we do not have 
a breeding flock. Weather has been mild 
and cold the past few weeks and flocks 
seem to be in fair shape here. I am feed- 
ing some lambs this winter. 

—Ralph E. Turpin 


NEVADA 


McGill, White Pine County 
December 15, 1951 


The herder situation is fair but the un- 
stables prices, especially in wool, keep us 
in the air all the time, not knowing what 
is going to happen. 

Forage on the winter range is only fair. 
The cold weather we have had recently 
has not helped conditions any. Sheep 
flocks, however, are in good shape here. 
We have not started supplemental feed- 
ing as yet but during the winter we use 
cotton cake at $86.25 a ton. The going 
price of alfalfa hay in the stack is $40. 


—Geo. Eldridge 
NEW MEXICO 


Roswell, Chaves County 
December 21, 1951 


Winter forage is exceptionally short and 
very dry. The weather has been very 
windy, dusty and dry and extremely harm- 
ful to feed. Sheep are in good condition 
considering the drought. We have been 
supplemental feeding since December Ist 
and use both high and low protein cubes 
that cost from $85 to $95. Alfalfa hay, 
baled, is going at $60 to $65 a ton. 

Generally speaking, we carried over 
about the same number of ewe lambs this 
fall as last but fewer ewes were bred this 
season. Many of the old ewes which could 
be kept another season were sold. The 
breeding season here is from November 
20th to January 20th. 

From $20 to $35 was paid for fine wool 
yearling ewes in this area but no contracts 
on wool have been reported. 

Sheep numbers remain about the same 
except for droughty areas. While we do 
not use herders as our ranges are com- 
pletely under fence, the labor situation is 
still very critical. 


—Carl R. McNally 
OREGON 


Lakeview, Lake County 
December 20, 1951 


Feed is fair on the winter range despite 
snow and cold weather and sheep flocks 
are in good condition. I have begun sup- 
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CRudbtsx 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








THE ORIGINAL : 
. Self Clinchineg 


Self Piercing 
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HAMPSHIRE = SHKEP 


Time Tested . . . Time Proven 


For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 


For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 














write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
; 
FATT ON: 
+ + 
D« + 
t Sell Your t 
a oe 
> ¢ HIDES AND WOOL D¢ 
+ + 
q SHEEP PELTS D¢ 
+ 
: to the t 
4 
+ + 
~ IDAHO HIDE AND : 
+ 
+. > 
t TALLOW CO. t 
: TWIN FALLS, IDAHO ° 
I Highest Market Prices anda {f 
z Square Deal Always t 
= >¢ 
$ P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 ¢ 
z 1 Mile East of Twin Falls t 











plemental feeding with cottonseed cake 
which cost $87.20 a ton. The going price 
of alfalfa hay in the stack is $25 here. 

Very few ewe lambs were carried over 
this fall and perhaps fewer ewes were 
bred. Fine wool yearling ewes, whiteface, 
sold at $40 per head here recently. 

The herder situation and hard-to-buy 
replacement yearlings are our biggest prob- 
lems now. A big asset to our operations 
is the fact that we have not had to bother 
with coyotes for the past few years. 


—Ned Sherlock 


Mt. Vernon, Grant County 
December 18, 1951 


We have had a very wet fall and winter 
so far. Rains set in the latter part of Oc- 
tober and started the grass in good shape. 
We have had some cold weather. 

Sheep look well. My sheep are in better 
shape than I have had them for several 
years. Will start lambing February Ist; 
looks at present like a fine crop of lambs. 
I kept all of my ewe lambs this year. 

“My wether lambs averaged 90 pounds 
when five months old and I sold them the 
first of July. I have all whitefaces, Rom- 
neys and Corriedales. I feed oats and al- 
falfa hay during the winter. 


—Geo. Huntley 





KILLER DOGS 


Mark Hanson, Columbia breeder 
of Spanish Fork, Utah, recently re- 
ported a loss of 32 head of his quali- 
ty stock, including ten registered ewe 
lambs—all killed by two dogs in one 
night’s attack. The owner of the 
dogs was not able to pay the dam- 
ages. 

A uniform curfew law for dogs 
has been proposed by the sheepmen 
in Utah County, which, if properly 
enforced, would keep dogs on the 
premises of their owners after dark. 











SOUTH DAKOTA 


Newell, Butte County 
December 19, 1951 


I would say that the same number of 
ewe lambs were carried over this fall but 
perhaps a few more ewes were bred. The 
breeding season runs from October 10th 
through December Ist. I am feeding a 
few lambs this winter. 

Forage on the winter range is very good 
in this locality and sheep flocks appear to 


be in very good shape. The weather the 
past few weeks has been normal and the 
grazing very good. I have already beguy 
supplemental feeding of 41 percent soys 
and the cost to me is about $95 a ton. 

I have heard of no recent transactions 
in wool but have a report of crossbred 
yearling ewes going at $38. 

More ewe lambs are being held and a 
few Texas sheep are being shipped in, in 
an effort to increase sheep flocks. The 
herder supply is not adequate. 

—Clarence C. Anderson 





ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
mame of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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TEXAS 


Sweetwater, Nolan County 
December 20, 1951 


Lambs will hit the ground in March and 
April: here and while about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs were carried over this 
fall, I think there will be a decrease in 
bred ewes this year. 

Winter forage is very short this season. 
Very dry weather has continued the last 
few weeks, increasing the feeding period. 
Sheep flocks, however, seem to be about 
average to date. 

Some supplemental feeding has begun 
with 20 percent cubes and 41 to 43 per- 
cent protein being used at a cost of $93 
a ton. Alfalfa hay is $60 to $65 a ton. 

The lack of a wool market and dry 
weather are causing a lot of anxiety among 
Texas sheepmen. 

—Central Wool & Mohair Co. 


UTAH 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
December 19, 1951 


Stormy weather has prevailed the past 
several weeks but as yet it has not cover- 
ed the feed. Winter forage is exceptional- 
ly good this year and sheep flocks are in 
excellent condition. As a concentrated feed 
in the winter I use cotton cake at a cost 
of $92 a ton. However, we have not start- 
ed supplemental feeding yet. Stacked al- 
falfa hay sells at $30 a ton. 

The number of ewes bred this season is 
about the same as last but around ten per- 
cent more ewe lambs were saved this fall. 
I put bucks in about December 5th. About 


100 head of Rambouillet ram lambs are - 


also on feed this winter. 

Wool contracting is at a standstill here 
and while no transactions have been made, 
there is an asking price of $40 on fine- 
wool yearling ewes. 

We find it impossible to increase our 
production because of the limited range 
and this, along with the possibility of 
further cuts in forest permits, continues to 
be our biggest problem. 

We always enjoy reading the National 
Wool Grower magazine. 

—Clifford Olsen 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
December 14, 1951 


In Sanpete County we are snowed in 
but in Millard County it is just right. Be- 
cause of the snow and freezing weather 
forage in Sanpete is bad and it has been 
necessary to start feeding. However, the 


January, 1952 


sheep flocks are in fine condition and seem 
to be doing well. We use 48 percent cot- 
tonseed pellets during the winter at a cost 
of $89.25 per ton. The going price of al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $25 to $30 a ton. 

Ewe lambs carried over this fall number 
about the same as last year, as the forests 
permit and also, the number of ewes bred 
would be about the same. We try to breed 
the same number each year. In Sanpete 






that pays off in greater beef 
gains and extra milk production 


the breeding season starts December 12th 
but in Millard, on December 5th. 

A price of from $45 to $50 per head 
was recently given for fine wool yearling 
ewes here, and for crossbred whitefaces 
from $40 to $45 was paid. 

Due to the Forest Service we cannot in- 
crease our production and are just holding 
our own. Good herders still continue hard 
to get and everything seems to be a vex- 


ry) .... timely 
information 
on efficient feeding 











COLUMBIA EWES 


Consigned by Minnesota’s Oldest 
Columbia Breeders 


TUES. JAN. 22 
MORRIS, minnesota 


BRED TO NATIONAL CHAMPION RAMS: Westward Ho, Zenith, Yankee 
Clipper and outstanding blood lines of Radar and Thirty-Eight. 


Sale Catalog on Request 
FREE — Write E. M. Gregory, Fargo, N.D. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management ..... 
Bennett’s The Compleat Rancher ............. 


Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ..........ccccccccccccccccceceececsceccens 5.50 
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Biowwtoen’s  Peedh ciel) FOG do 560 00.06 605 60:0 80:0 0.0 0.5.0 00. 0:0's 60:0:0.010:010,09:4 ce bn edie som a ebie Owes 7.00 
Se a RE Per er ee ter ee eee Tee eee er ee ee 5.00 
Masrterecnn’s WORE TCE TORTIE ooo cscs ce ccncncrccecvestcscctgusencescecsesieveesies 5.00 
Stoddart Gs Genille’s Marse BOAMSSTMGME 2... ccccsccvcccccccvccscacovecccescacvcecevesesebeeesae 6.00 
WeeCCOrEh Gy TOUS TRIP GETS ice ccc cee ete csccsctnesdeccusctcccetgpetn ss <n’ 3.50 
Weeeares Ammete eT EE o60 2 Kenciewce ve ccccccescdtbendderseecnccess +sidscerertee<s 10.00 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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ing problem this year. Last winter we 
had to haul water and this year we are al- 
most snowed in and not too much feed to 
be had. 

I would like to see something done in 
regard to Forest Service cuts. They just 
take one or two of us at a time and cut 
us, and we don’t know just where we stand. 
Another thing is that we have one or two 
large outfits that they, “the Forest,” let do 
just about as they want. They let them 
run on the smaller permit holder’s range 
and then sooner or later that is their line, 
so the smaller permittees are soon put out 
of business and must sell to the larger 
holder. 

Another thing we ought to do is fix up 
our members on our committees. There 








FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 
% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 








% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name. 
Address 
City & State 
Sex 


Send C.O.D 











M.O. Enclosed 
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SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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are a lot of committee members that have 
passed away or that have sold out. I think 
that any live person is better than the dead 
one. 

I would like to have someone tell just 
when to sell our wool. Last year we were 
advised to hold. our wool for better than 
$1.50 per pound. Now we cannot sell it. 
I think that when we are advised, it should 
be by some one that knows, not just 
guesses. 

—James G. Olsen 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
December 14, 1951 


While the herder situation continues to 
be poor, coyotes and forest ranges are 
giving us more trouble. Because there is 
too much cutting of forest permits, sheep 
production is not increasing. 


I have my sheep on my own winter 
range at my ranch and the forage is good 
but there is too much snow. The recent 
cold weather and heavy snow have made 
it necessary to feed. We use corn and cot- 
ton cake at a price of $80 to $94 a ton. 
Alfalfa hay is $30 a ton here. My sheep 
appear to be in good condition. I believe 
this year the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over and also the same num- 
ber of ewes were bred. I am feeding some 
ewe lambs this winter. 


WYOMING 


Lance Creek, Niobrara County 
December 17, 1951 


Sheep fences and coyote control are 
contributing factors in the increased sheep 
population here. Most of our problems dis- 
appeared with the coyotes and _ herders. 
Without them sheep raising is a pleasant 
business. 


About 25 percent more ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall and more ewes were 
bred this season. December Ist is my 
breeding date. This year I am feeding 
some lambs. 


Crossbred yearling ewes (whiteface) 
sold at $46 about two months ago. They 
were good ewes. 

Winter forage on the range is good. 
Weather the last few weeks has been 
moderate and dry which has had a favor- 
able effect on feed conditions: I have not 
had to start supplemental feeding yet but 
during the winter I use soybean or cotton 
cake at $90 per ton. We do not have al- 
falfa hay here. 

—Leo Thompson 
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The second in a series of statements telling the “Story of Lamb” from producer to consumer 


“RAISING NATIVE SHEEP 


is a big part of my life”’ 


“I like sheep,” said Gar Moody. ‘For the 54 years 
I’ve been in the farming business, I’ve had a native 
flock every year.” 


Right now, Gar and his two sons, Marshall and 
Robert, are farming 525 acres of quality lowa land 
near Osage in the northern part of the state. Their 260 
ewes are an important part of their farming operations. 


The lambs on the Moody farm are born in the early 
months of February and March in a lambing shed 
where 50 individual lambing pens are provided. The 
ewes and lambs are placed on new clover or alfalfa 
and brome pasture each year. Parasite control, cas- 
tration, docking and creep feeding all have a part in 
producing quality lambs for the early market. 

“I like to rotate my sheep pasture over my farm,” 
said Gar as he told how hé keeps his land in top pro- 
ducing capacity. “Sheep on pasture one year is like a 
light coat of fertilizer—2 years is better than a good 
coat of fertilizer, and besides, a rotation plan helps 
in controlling parasites.” 


“Production is important in every successful busi- 
ness and farming is no exception,” said Gar Moody 
as he started figuring on the back of a letter in his 
hand. “The size of our flock has varied, but I guess we 
can claim at least an average of better than 150 lambs 
per year and our ewes average 8 to 9 lbs. of wool per 
year. That would total more than 400,000 Ibs. of 
carcass lamb and 45,000 lbs. of fleece wool from our 
flock since I started farming.” 

Gar summed up his experience with sheep by say- 
ing, “Like anything that pays, sheep call for plenty 
of work. Good sheep, good care and management 
plus good feed all go together to make a good profit 
from our flock every year. There is also a lot of satis- 
faction in producing food and fiber that consumers 
want, and improving the land to produce more as we 
go along.” 
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The Country's Largest Central Market 


With a vast number of outlets for all weights and 
grades, the CHICAGO UNION STOCK YARD is the 
central price basing point among all markets of the 
country. 


Two-thirds of all livestock are consumed East of the 
Mississippi, yet two-thirds are produced West of the 
River. Chicago is the natural gateway. 


All buyers — large, medium, and small — compete 
for shipments sold at Chicago. This free play of sup- 
ply and demand assures full and fair value for your 
consignments. 


The selling charges of the Central Market range 
under one percent of value. Remember that limited 
YRT may more than pay the entire cost of selling. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 
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